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| Affairs Of Wool And Sheep | 





Lamb Marketing: 

Discussion of some phases of lamb 
marketing is renewed in this issue with 
the printing of the convention address 
of Mr. R. S. Matheson, head of the 
sheep buying staff of Swift and Com- 
pany. 

It may be considered that the views 
expressed by Mr. Matheson reflect the 
opinion of other 
prices for 


packers. The drag on 
stock which results 
from the almost continuous supply of 
inferior lambs the 


need of interest and action by shippers 


good 


plainly suggests 
of the higher qualitied stuff in effect- 


ing improvement in the general run 
of receipts at the markets. 

In many instances shippers can 
profit by giving more study to the pos- 
sibility 


ceeds 


of obtaining larger net pro- 
through marketing when the 
lambs are in the most desirable condi- 
tion, instead of added 
weight. It is to be expected, as sug- 


gested by Mr. Matheson, that coming 


holding for 


years will bring a wider price discrim- 
ination between fancy and good lambs 
than is now the rule. The question of 
distribution and orderly marketing 
promises to have an added interest this 
year in view of less activity in con- 
tracting for feeders and the probability 
that a larger proportion of this year’s 
crop will pass through the market cen- 
ters. 

Stockyard Regulation: 

The abstract of the convention ad- 
dress of Mr. John T. Caine, printed 
in this issue, is a fair explanation of the 
work inaugurated by Congress with 
the passage in 1921 of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. That law was passed 
as a result of considerable agitation re- 
garding need for reform in stockyard 
affairs. What the government can find 
to correct in the activities of packers, 


or may attempt to do will not be 


known until the conclusion of present 
litigation upon the question of the gov- 
ernment representatives’ having access 
to the books of the packing concern. 
In the practices of commission sales- 
men and in stockyard service and ac- 
commodation, much good has resulted 
the staff, of which 
is now the chief and which 
public 


from the work of 
Mr. Caine 
covers the principal markets. 
Shippers who have complaints regard- 
ing business at the markets, 


can suggest methods for 


or who 
improving 
matters should become acquainted 
with the representatives of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Administration. 
The work is under the direction of the 
Secretary of and offices 
are maintained at all the larger mar- 
kets. 

The Corn Problem: 


Delegates from corn belt organiza- 


Agriculture 


tions are active in Washington, de- 
manding legislation to ensure and 
maintain higher prices for corn. It 


would be useless and unfair to belittle 
the seriousness of the 
confronts many corn 


situation that 
raisers who are 
not in a position to manufacture the 
contents of their cribs into meat. The 
troublesome surplus of corn is caused 
in large part by a the 
hogs and cattle. The corn 
belt went short on hogs and many far- 
mers who formerly fed much or all of 
their crops are seeking to make deliv- 
ery for cash at the elevators. 


shortage in 
number of 


ere upon a single cash crop 
a position of insecurity. Good 


business practice for crop producers 


is always 


always requires either a diversity of 
crops or ability to condense the main 
crop into more valuable materials, 
which in the corn areas must princi- 
pally consist of pork, beef or mutton 
and wool. Live stock prices sometimes 
are low in comparison with cash grain 
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prices, but the competent breeder and 
feeder who regularly converts his own 
crops into live stock products usually 
has been the man who can buy land 
when the grain farmer is in distress. 

In their advertisement in the Febru- 
ary Wool Grower, Armour and Com- 
pany said: “The producer gets a much 
larger portion of what the ultimate 
consumer pays for meat than is true 
in the case of most, if not all, other 
products into which corn enters.” The 
stock raiser does not always get so 
large a share of the consumer’s dollar 
as could be assured him with full re- 
gard for needed intermediate agencies, 
but he is nevertheless more secure than 
those who sell less valuable and less 
concentrated products of the soil. 

As a stable and successful agricul- 
ture is imperative to sound economic 
conditions in a nation, so is a perma- 
nent live stock industry essential to an 
enduring and remunerative agriculture. 





THE SENATE FABRIC BILL 


A modification of Senator Capper’s 
original truth-in-fabric bill was favor- 
ably reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce on 
March 9. This measure, which is Sen- 
ate Bill 1618, deals only with fabrics, 
and differs from the Merritt bill now 
on the calendar of the House, which is 
a general misbranding bill. The Mer- 
ritt bill contains specific definitions 
of ‘virgin wool’ and ‘all wool’, the lat- 
ter being of a kind that would protect 
the manufacturer of goods containing 
shoddy as long as he did not represent 
them to be made of ‘virgin wool.’ 

Senate Bill 1618 defines mixed goods 
as follows: 

“The term ‘mixed 
means any yarn and any 


woolen goods’ 
woven or 
knitted fabric which purports to con- 
tain wool and which does not contain 
virgin wool only, and any garment or 
article of apparel made from any such 
woven or knitted fabric.” 

This bill provides that “mixed wool- 
en goods shall be held to be misbrand- 
ed unless stamped, tagged, or labeled, 
in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, giving the following information: 

“(1) The registration number of the 
manufacturer ; 

“(2) The minimum proportion or 
percentage by weight of each material 
other than virgin wool contained in 
such mixed woolen goods. 

“In the case of woven or knitted 
fabrics such information shall be 
stamped upon the back or on the sel- 
vage of every yard thereof. 

“In the case of garments and articles 
of apparel such information shall be 
indelibly written or printed on a white 
cotton strip of cloth, which shall be 
sewed thereon. 

“In the case of yarn such informa- 
tion shall be indelibly written or print- 
ed upon a label, tag, or sticker, which 
shall be attached thereto, or to the im- 
mediate container, package, or parcel 
thereof. 

“This Act shall not be construed as 
requiring any information in respect of 
the lining, interlining, padding, stiffen- 
ing, trimming, or facing of any gar- 
ment or article of apparel.” 

It is apparent that the two branches 
of Congress lack much of 
agreement upon the _ truth-in-fabric 
question. Even should the two bills 
now pending in the Senate and House 
be passed, it would be very difficult to 
harmonize them and a concession by 
either body in favor of the other bill 
would be an entire reversal of the po- 
sition now taken by one or the other 
of the committees. 


being in 





THE INTER-MOUNTAIN LIVE- 
STOCK SHOW 


Preparations for the ninth annual 
Inter-Mountain Livestock show are 
practically completed. The show opens 
Saturday, March 27, and runs through 
five days. College and high school boys’ 
judging contests will occur the first 
day and Monday morning, fat, feeder, 
breeding and dairy cattle and hogs will 
be judged; in the afternoon, the awards 
will be made in the breeding sheep en- 
tries. Tuesday and Wednesday will be 
occupied in the auction of the prize fat 
stock and the sale of dairy and regis- 
tered breeding cattle. 
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USE PAPER TWINE AND PAINT 
THAT WILL SCOUR OUT 


The Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture recently has issued the fol- 
lowing release. The recommendation 
of the use of paper twine in tying 
fleeces and branding paint that will 
scour out is an old story with most 
of the range sheepmen, but a remind- 
er may not be amiss at this time. 

Progressive sheep raisers are using 
paper wool twine and sheep branding 
paint that will scour out of their wool. 
However, the wool trade reports that 
there is a need for still more improve- 
ment along this line. They point out 
that the owners of farm flocks of sheep 
are especially lax in the use of impro- 
per fleece twine, and that it would be 
to their distinct advantage to turn to 
the use of paper twine. Wool tied with 
paper twine will sell more readily than 
similar wool tied with twine of jute, 
hemp or similar fibers. Fragments of 
paper twine will come out of the wool 
in the scouring process. Other twines 
leave bits of vegetable fibers which are 
removed from the finished cloth by ex- 
pensive hand labor. 

Workers of the United State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have observed the 
handicap which improperly 
fleeces meet when they come before 
the wool buyers. For years many of 
our largest wool growers have been 
using paint which will scour out and 
thep realize it helps in selling their 
clip to the best advantage. One of 
our largest wool growers reports a 
saving of 2 cents per pound on wool 
that is properly prepared. Most of 
the branding paint is removed in the 
wool-sorting operation by 
shears. The wool clipped off in this 
branding paint is practically a complete 


branded 


sheep 


loss. Particles of paint which will not 
scour out are very objectionable. This 
means an increase in the shrinkage, a 
loss of wool, injury to other wool, : 
damage to the finished fabric and re 
quires expensive hand labor and make: 
the wool sell less readily. 

Further information on this matte 
may be secured from county exten 
sion agents or State Agricultural co! 
leges. 








er ee 
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The Senate Committee Hearings on the Stanfield 


On February 15 the United States 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys opened a series of hearings in 
connection with Senate Bill 2584 (in- 
troduced on January 16 by Senator 
Stanfield). The hearings are still in 
progress at the date this report is 
written in Washington (March 10). 
The committee has expressed its inten- 
tion of making some material changes 
in the Stanfield bill, though it has not 
been determined whether the Senate 
will be asked to vote upon the propos- 
als relating to the public domain and 
the national forests in the same or in 
separate measures. 

During the second week of the 
hearings an arrangement was made by 
the chairman of the committee and 
Secretary Jardine for the revision of 
that part of the bill relating to forest 
grazing. That revision has been in the 
hands of the attorney for the commit- 
tee, Mr. Bowden, and Messrs. C. S. 
Scofield and W. B. Greeley for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It was ex- 
pected that a bill might be prepared 
that would be acceptable to both the 
committee and the Department of 
Agriculture. The result of the work of 
these conferees has not yet been given 
to the committee, though it was re- 
ported that substantial agreement had 
been reached upon all points except 
that of the handling of appeals from 
the acts or decisions of administrative 
officers in the Forest Service. 


The Secretary of the Interior ap- 
peared before the committee on Febru- 
ary 15 and briefly discussed the ques- 
tion of grazing on the public domain. 
He spoke very plainly in expressing 
the opinion that no form of control of 
grazing upon the public domain that 
may be adopted should be used or re- 
garded as a means of securing a finan- 
cial profit for the government. Secre- 
tary Work also indicated that his de- 
partment might concur in the plan of 
allowing stockmen in each locality to 
determine whether or not the public 


Grazing Bill 


ranges used by them should be placed 
under control in respect to grazing. 
Interior 
Finney told the committee that he con- 
sidered the ordinary means of hand- 


Assistant Secretary of the 


ling appeals as employed in land cases 
to be sufficient to meet the conditions 
likely to arise in connection with ad- 
ministration of grazing districts which 
may be established on lands of the pub- 
lic domain. 


It seems altogether probable that 
the Senate committee and the officials 
of the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior will come to agreement as to 
proposed forms of legislation to be rec- 
ommended to Congress. In the case of 
the forests it is unlikely that such di- 
rections to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as may be embodied in the law 
for his observance in administration of 
grazing affairs will be of a character to 
furnish a basis for action in the courts. 
A declaration of national policy toward 
all forest resources and an outline of 
the principles to be observed in recog- 
nizing grazing as one of the forest re- 
sources would go far to give security 
in the use of forest grazing permits. 
Such provisions of law should, to a 
large degree, be binding upon future 
occupants of the positions of Secretary 
of Agriculture and Chief Forester, 
even if they did not have the force of 
positive directions. 

If, in addition to this, there shall be 
provisions in law to ensure a reason- 
able policy toward charges for grazing 
and to give more adequate and impar- 
tial reviews of decisions of local of- 
ficers, the essential requirements of 
the live stock interests will have been 
met without giving cause for uneasi- 
ness on the part of the large number of 
people in the East and in the West, in- 
clined to believe that the conservation 
of timber and water is endangered 

permitted 
and regulated by the Forest Service. 

Mr. Frank M. Mondell, former Con- 
gressman from Wyoming, testified as 
the representative of the 


even by the grazing now 


Wyoming 


Wool Growers Association. He dealt 
entirely with the public domain ques- 
tion and vigorously urged that there 
should be no change in Federal laws 
or policies regarding land settlement 
or the use of unentered lands. He made 
objections to provisions of the Finney 
bill which was introduced by Senator 
Phipps of Colorado and is before the 
committee as Senate Bill 752. 


Mr. Ovid M. Butler, executive secre- 
tary of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, told the committee that his 
association considered that Senate Bill 
2584 was antagonistic to the conserva- 
tion of timber and water. He was un- 
able to point out any provisions of the 
bill that would lessen the power of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to take action 
necessary for conservation, but insist- 
ed that the bill as a whole was an at- 
tack upon conservation and stated that 
he thought there should be no further 
legislation, but that the administration 
of the forest lands should be left com- 
pletely in the hands of the Forest Ser- 
vice without direction or suggestion 
from Congress as to methods or poli- 
cies. Mr. Butler admitted that his as- 
sociation had sent out ten thousand 
letters to create opposition to the bill, 
and stated that the Chief Forester was 
present as a member of the board of 
directors of the American Forestry 
Association when it was decided to 
oppose the Stanfield bill. 


H. H. Chapman, professor of for- 
estry at Yale University, was also op- 
posed to any legislation pertaining to 
grazing on national forest lands. He 
drew a striking picture of bad condi- 
tions in Morocco, European countries, 
and in the British Isles, due to unregu- 
lated grazing of live stock on forest 
lands. He considered sheep grazing to 
be especially injurious to pine seed- 
lings. His testimony was based upon 
the assumption that stock owners are 
antagonistic to tree growth, and seem- 
ed much more conversant with unreg- 
ulated grazing in foreign countries 
than with the controlled grazing in 
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American forests, though he stated 
that he was employed by the United 
States Forest Service in Arizona for 
two years and three months. Professor 
Chapman teaches forestry at Yale Uni- 
versity and presumably represents the 
line of thought that pervades that in- 


stitution through a lack of knowledge’ 


of the facts. It is not surprising that 
many Forest Service employees edu- 
cated at Yale need to spend some 
years in the West before reaching an 
understanding of the benefits of stock 
grazing on timber lands and the ease 
with which injury to timber culture 
can be and is prevented. According to 
Forest Service data the area of tim- 
bered land upon which stock is allowed 
to graze does not amount to more than 
one-fourth the area of the forest reser- 
vations. Professor Chapman conceded 
that it might be well to eliminate the 
non-timbered lands the forests 
and permit the Forest Service to de- 
vote its energies more largely to tim- 
ber cutlure. 


from 


Chief Forester Greeley considered 
that the Stanfield bill would result in 
giving stock owners the equivalent of 
vested rights in forest lands and would 
prevent the administrative control nec- 
essary to timber conservation. Senator 
Pittman and other members of the 
committee stated that nothing in the 
bill properly could be considered as 
setting up any permanent title either 
to land or to use of forage. The Chief 
Forester contended that the burden of 
proving that there was no injury to 
resources other than grazing should 
always be placed upon the stock owner 
and that in no case should the Forest 
Service be expected or required to 
make proof of the fact that such in- 
jury had been done. The Chief Fores- 
ter also contended that the provisions 
of the bill would give undue advan- 
tages to large concerns and would not 
allow the distribution of grazing privi- 
leges in a way to promote homestead- 
ing. It was shown that the language 
of the bill did not express the idea 
which the Chief Forester attributed 
to it. 


Mr. C. M. O’Donel, president of the 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
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ciation, appeared before the committee 
on March 1. He insisted that western 
stockmen are wholly in accord with 
policies of conservation of public land 
resources, and that in the use of graz- 
ing, it is necessary that a more secure 
tenure be accorded to stock owners. 
This, he stated, could be done in entire 
consistency with and advantage to 
conservation policies. Mr. O’Donel 
dealt largely with the Finney bill, and 
the part of the Stanfield bill relating 
to the public domain. 


President Hagenbarth testified on 
March 3, and was followed on succeed- 
ing days by the other representatives 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation: J. A. Hooper of Utah, R. T. 
McNamara of Idaho, Vernon Metcalf 
of Nevada, H. C. Bryson of Washing- 
ton, and Secretary Marshall. The rep- 
resentatives of the wool growers dealt 
nearly altogether with the parts of 
the bill which refer to forest grazing 
and refuted the testimony of previous 
witnesses who had claimed that the 
regulated grazing of live stock on for- 
est lands was in conflict with conser- 
vation principles. Stress 
upon the necessity of 
some fair method of hearing and de- 
ciding questions brought up by appeal 
from the actions of local forest of- 
ficers. The committee was also urged 
to secure the enactment of a measure 
embodying the principles and policies 
to be followed by government officers 
in the administration of grazing. Such 
legislation, it was argued, would sta- 
bilize the live stock business, would 
work for still better cooperation be- 
tween forest officers and stockmen, 
and also would be a guarantee of ad- 
herence on the part of future of- 
ficials to the complete conservation 
plan. 


was placed 


provision for 


Numerous questions were put to the 
witnesses by Chairman Stanfield, and 
Senators Kendrick, Oddie, 
Pittman, and Means. Senators 
Williams, Norbeck and Ashurst 


attended several of the 


Cameron, 
Dill, 
also 
sessions and 
expresesd their views on various pro- 
the 


dealing with administrative matters. 


visions of bill, especially those 
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Mr. Hugh Sproat 


Mr. Hugh Sproat of Boise, Idaho 
has accepted the position of secretary 
of the Oregon Wool Growers Associa 
tion. The appointment of Mr. Sproat 
brings Oregon into line with the othe: 
state organizations employing a full 
time secretary. Mr. Mac Hoke, the 
former secretary, filled the position 
very efficiently, but on account of his 
own businss connections, felt that h¢ 
could not devote the time that is nov 
necessary in the work of state wool 
growers’ associations, and consequent 
ly, resigned at the last annual meeting 
of the association. 

Although losing much through Mr. 
Hoke’s___ resignation, Oregon 
growers are most fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. Sproat. He brings 
to the position not only a very practi- 
cal knowledge of the sheep business 
and the needs and desires of the sheep- 
men, but also an excellent understand- 
ing of organization work, gained 
through his activities as the former 
president of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association. 

Mr. Sproat is well known to readers 
of the National Wool Grower as the 
writer of the series of articles on the 
lamb market stabilization. 


woo! 
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Around the Range Country 
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The Season’s Rainfall 


Abnormally dry weather prevailed 
for the winter as a whole, according 
to the accompanying chart and tables 
of precipitation; only Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and a few limited areas else- 
where showing precipitation amounts 
in excess of the normal. The amounts, 
however, were not sufficiently heavy 
to hamper live stock to any great ex- 
tent. 

Deficiencies were rather important 
New 


southern Utah, southern Nevada. the 


in Texas, Mexico, Arizona, 
central valleys of California, and the 


eastern portions of Oregon and Wash- 


ington. The absence of storms has 


helped in preserving the old range 
forage in places, but stock moisture 
has been rather scarce, prohibiting the 
freest ranging. 

February brought precipitation ex- 
cesses to Idaho, northern Utah, west- 
ern Oregon, northern California and 
northern Nevada, while this month 
was very dry in southern Utah, most 
of Wyoming, southeastern Colorado, 
southern Nevada, and all of Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas. Thus mois- 
ture in the form of showers is urgent- 
ly needed at present in these latter 
states. 


EXCESS AND DEFICIENCY OF 
MOISTURE AT VARIOUS 
POINTS 





Precipitation on the Western Live- 
stock Ranges during December, 1925, 
January and February, 1926 and De- 
parture from the Normal. 


Station Total for 
3 months 
Departure 
Washington 
a ae A ete 12.02 —1.78 
ree aS 6.24 —0.61 
Watla Walla 225.412 1. 6 —0.23 
Oregon 
ee eee eee 16.49 —2.42 
9 >a PERL —1.61 
Roseburg 15.32 —0.86 
California 
Wn Wee oe 13.7 +1.71 
San Francisco .......................- 11.89 —0.38 
I i a ee —1.20 
2 et ree 8.21 —0.44 
Nevada 
Winnemucea ...........2...n.e- eee 3.60 +0.04 
Reno ... EELS: —2.52 
Tonopah LOSE cas Sbeieesc ce 0.43 —1.89 
Arizona 
NING 8 oe css Ss eet 1.50 —0.95 
(ee east 2.08 —5.10 
New Mexico 
SR tea Reece 1.41 —0.78 
gg aerate eee ee TUES 0.95 —0.51 
Texas 
pe ee ee eee 0.91 —1.40 
ie EE RRR RAST, £8 REE. 1.44 —1.67 
ae See ee ee 0.98 —0.51 
Montana 
RT Whe AES 1.78 —0.69 
OS a  eeraee et 2.76 —2.14 
ip Syd Seti 5 00 1.19 —0.60 
| > re Litas snell 2.01 +0.21 
WII, 0S By ccsnccccseccceeccesneat 1.33 —0.38 
Idaho 
Lewiston era. 4.58 +0.14 
eR aS Se: 2.09 —0.28 
pL ee eee ee eee 4.15 —0.88 
Utah 
eo NE 4.75 +0.36 
Sam 26e8 Cae . sce 4.49 —0.43 
EET 1.41 —1.10 
TONE sx... and eneneeed 1.25 —3.89 
Wyoming 
Ee en PR ATO Pie 2.29 —3.61 
Sheridan ee +1.13 
[eS ae el eee 2.19 +0.41 
RN ii i tn 3.23 +1.96 
Rae cate, we ee +0.36 
North Platte, Neb. .................. 0.98 —0.36 
Colorado 
PORVSF ......<.«... Peek HE 2.10 +0.59 
Pueblo ..... Pi ERS Ee * 1.25 —0.03 
Grand Junction veo 1.59 +0.03 
Dodge City, Kansas .. 1.38 —0.36 
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The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested 
readers. The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires such communications from 
any part of the country, and also in- 
vites comments and opinions upon 
questions relating to the sheep indus- 
try and statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 


WYOMING 


Mild weather with moderate snow- 
fall has been fine for live stock. Ranges 
have been open generally, and there 
has been little or no important shrink- 
age of animals, though feeding con- 
tinued with full rations in the corrals. 
Conditions have been excellent for 
shed lambing, and live stock are in 
fair to good condition. New grass has 
appeared in spots. 


Otto 


This has been a fine winter, although 
we have had lots of snow. The weather 
during the past month has been very 
good for this district. I am lambing 
some registered Rambouillet ewes 
now (February 25), with good results 
so far. The ewes are in good condition 
in this section, especially the farm 
flocks. 

Feed in this part of the Big Horn 
Basin will be better this spring than 
for years. 

Along the first part of the month 
the B. Harris Wool Co. is reported to 
have contracted about 35,000 fleeces 
at 35 cents, but no further activity has 
occurred. 

The coyote situation is not bad, as a 
number of trappers have been busy 
this winter with both traps and poison. 

C. W. Lyman. 
Jackson 

We have had a very mild winter, 
with light Lambing com- 
mences around the middle of March 
and at present the ewes are in good 
condition. It looks as if we would have 


snowfall. 
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good early spring feed. I have not 
heard of any sales of ewes recently, 
but some men are asking from $16 to 
$18 for them. 

The coyotes are getting very scarce 
around here, due to the work of the 
government trappers. We cannot use 
forest land here for grazing sheep, as 
sheep are new in this country, but we 
expect to before long. 

Joy S. Wilson. 


——_—_—__ 


IDAHO 


Snow has been ample on the winter 
ranges, particularly over the lower 
levels of southeastern Idaho, and live 
stock have done well. Comparatively 
mild weather was also favorable; but 
the snow cover has gone, and moisture 
is needed over most lower sections. 
Pastures are greening locally, and feed 
is plentiful. Lambing under cover has 
progressed satisfactorily. 


Boise 

After five days of real summer 
weather (March 4) the deserts have 
turned to a green shade and ewes and 
lambs are being turned out; dry sheep 
have been out some time. 

R. M. Naylor. 
Richfield 

The weather during February was 
splendid for lambing, which is about 
through (March 2), with the best lamb 
yield we have had in years. The ewes 
are in very good condition, and if we 
get plenty of moisture the spring feed 
will be extra fine; otherwise, it will 
only be fair. 

The industry is now recovering to 
a sound foundation. If a man does not 
profit by past experiences (mostly 
over-inflation of credit and expendi- 
tures) he should fail. We should come 
out of it better sheepmen and better 
business men. As for the wool future, 
one should use his own head, post him- 
self and not turn down a good offer, 
or sell unless he gets one. 

James H. Lane. 





MONTANA 


Unusually mild weather with light 
and infrequent storms favored live 
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stock decidedly. Range forage is 
scarce in the eastern portion, though 
live stock are doing fairly well. Grass 
is greening in the extreme ends of the 
state, and live stock generally are 
looking thrifty. 


Teigen 

There has been no snow here since 
the first of the year, and February was 
an exceptionally mild month. We com- 
mence lambing May 7, but others in 
this section will start in April. At pres- 
ent the ewes are in good shape. It also 
looks as if feed is going to be good, as 
the green grass is now beginning to 
come out. 

There are a few coyotes around 
here, but they have not caused any 
serious losses. Mons P. Teigen. 


Columbus 


During the forty years I have been 
in Montana, I have never witnessed 
such a splendid winter as this ome has 
been up to this time (March 1). I als: 
have never seen the sheep in any bet 
ter shape than at present. The wool 
has been growing on them all winter 
and promises a yield of long staple, 
fine wool. 

Range cattle are likewise in excel- 
lent condition. Patrick J. Patten. 


Limestone 

With the winter almost passed— 
and a very mild one, it has been—we 
find ourselves with plenty of hay on 
hand for all future uses. Hay is selling 
at about $6 per ton, with very few 
buyers. There seems to be plenty of 
good grazing on the range yet, and the 
prospects for the wool grower seem 
just about right. 

Splendid weather prevailed during 
February and the ewes are in excellent 
conditions. Lambing, in some cases, 
starts March 1. There has been some 
contracting of lambs for delivery next 
fall at 11 cents, with $1.50 per head ad- 
vanced. 

A small bunch of two-year-old ewes 
sold here recently at $19 a head 

Prospects for feed after lambing are 
good, as we had plenty of rain during 
last October and November. 


A. E .Fry. 
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Perma 

In western Montana we either feed 
three or four months on alfalfa hay or 
use range and corn until about three 
weeks before lambing, which usually 
takes place in March. It looks as if 
the spring range feed would be good, 
as there has been plenty of moisture. 

There has been no wool or lamb 
contracting so far this year here in 
Sanders County. 

Coyotes are not so plentiful as last 
year, due in part to trapping and pois- 
oning work done by the hunters. But 
there’s enough of them at that. 

February was open and mild. 

James W. Gludden. 


OREGON 
Mild temperatures and_ frequent 
precipitation have been favorable for 
pasturage, and live stock have held up 
in good condition. Vegetation is un- 
usually forward, and wheat looks well. 
Lambing has begun with good results. 

Feeding lots are muddy. 

Heppner 


No snow fell during February, but 
there were warm rains and some 
The condition of the ewes is 
good and it looks as if there would be 
a fine crop of lambs. Lambing starts 
March 1. Spring feed prospects are 
also good. 


winds. 


There has been some contracting of 
lambs for fall delivery. 
Frank Monahan. 


WASHINGTON 


Moderate to generous rains have 
fallen and temperatures have been mild. 
Live stock have continued excellent, 
with plenty of feed, including some 
new grass. Pastures are now excel- 
lent as a rule, though more rain would 
help in the eastern section. 


Hover 

Early lambing is under way (Febru- 
ary 24), and a drop of 125 to 160 per 
cent is reported. Practically all of the 
early lambing here is in corrals on full 
feed. However, we are lambing on the 
range as usual, and feeding oats and 
cotton cake. The ranges have been 
green since December 1, and prospects 
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are good for an excellent early spring. 
range. 

Laborers are plentiful, but only a 
small percentage efficient. 

We have had a very mild winter; the 
coldest weather we have had was 21 
above, and there have been very few 
frosty mornings. J. R. Ayers. 


Wenatchee 


February weather was fine in this 
section. There was quite a lot of rain, 
a chinook wind and some snow in the 
hills. 

It looks now as if we should have 
fine range in May and June, with a 
splendid crop of lambs for June and 
July shipment. Summer feed may be 
short again, as snow in the Cascades 
is mighty scarce. A. H. Sylvester. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mild weather with ample showers 
has caused good growth in pastures 
generally and live stock have contin- 
ued thrifty. Green feed is reported 
plentiful. Alfalfa is making a fine 
growth owing to abnormally high tem- 
peratures after the showers. Lamb- 
ing has progressed very satisfactorily. 


NEVADA 


Mild weather has prevailed, being 
very favorable on live stock. Rains 
and snows have come opportunely, but 
moisture has been insufficient over 
some of the winter range, especially 
in the southern portion. Feed is also 
short in the southern counties, though 
grass has made an appreciable growth; 
elsewhere range feed is excellent. Ear- 
ly lambs are doing well. 
tiful. 


Hay is plen- 


Manhattan 


Unusually pleasant weather was 
the rule from January Ist to 20th. 
Since the 20th we have had some snow 
which was badly needed. Feed condi- 
tions on the winter ranges are the best 
in years at this time (February 4), 
though there is hardly enough snow 
for complete grazing. However, feed 
is better than it has been for several 
years on the winter range. 

Ewes on the average are in fine 
shape and the prospects for the 1926 
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lamb crop are good. About the same 
number of ewes are to be lambed as 
last year. 

Coyotes cause considerable trouble, 
but are not nearly so numerous as 
they were a few years ago. _ 

E. H. Owens. 
Eureka 

We had light snows during Febru- 
ary, which is good weather for the 
stock business. From present indica- 
tions there will be good feed for after 
lambing, which starts about April 15. 
The sheep are in better condition than 
at this time last year. 

Coyotes remain about the same, but 
trappers are working hard- 

No wool contracted here. 

Eureka Land and Live Stock Co. 





NEW MEXICO 


Ranges have been open and in good 
condition, both cattle and sheep hav- 
ing done very well generally. There 
were no losses, little shrinkage, and 
stockmen are content with the situa- 
tion. Moisture has become scarce, 
being very much needed in places for 
range growth and for live stock. High 
winds have also been detrimental to 
growing ranges. 

Elida 

We have had very nice open weather 
since December 1; the ground has 
only been covered with snow two or 
three days. The flocks here are all 
little ones—none of them have more 
than three or four hundred head—but 
they are all on the increase. We use 
the same range the year around, but 
feed is good even now, March 4. The 
weéds are just beginning to show up. 
East of here there is no open range, 
and all pastures are owned or leased. 

Coyotes are not troublesome here at 
all; so far dogs have been our great- 
est menace. I am just wondering if the 
government coyote poison would not 
work with dogs. Eugene W. Hay. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


weather has _ prevailed, 
though showers have not been suffic- 
ient to give the spring range the best 
growth. Grasses are starting how- 


Warm 
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ever, and forage has been ample. Live 
stock are mostly in good condition, 
though some are only fair. 





ARIZONA 

Temperatures have been moderate, 
and live stock have not suffered. 
Showers and snowfalls have been am- 
ple in most sections, though not co- 
pious; but locally there is a need for 
moisture for range growth. Live 
stock water is still available. Spring 
forage has made a good start in most 
places. Cattle,sheep and lambs have 
done very well. 


UTAH. 

Snow has been lacking at times on 
the desert ranges but the weather has 
been mild, without severe storms, and 
live stock have done fairly well. Sheep 
have begun a movement from the win- 
ter deserts and new grass has ap- 
peared in places. Shed lambing has 
progressed with good percentages of 
increase. Feeding has continued rath- 
er light among cattle. 





COLORADO 

Ranges were mostly bare in eastern 
sections, but carried ample snow in 
western counties for live stock. Live 
stock are generally in good condition 
though heavy snows lately caused 
some shrinkage locally. Moisture is 
needed for the lower ranges. Blue 
grass has started in the southeast. 
Wheat is growing. 

Dolores 

We have had a very mild winter 
with light moisture. Water is scarce on 
the range and sheepmen are having to 
move their bands to pastures and are 
feeding hay: Hay in the stack can be 
bought at $5.00. Stock are in good 
condition. Five per cent more ewes are 
to lamb than in 1926. No contracting 
of wool or lambs has occurred here. 

Geo. McNeel. 
Trinidad 

Some high winds, considerable snow, 
some ice, but no severe cold—very fa- 
vorable stock weather—is the record 
for February. The ewes are in fair to 
good condition. Most of the owners are 
feeding corn or cake and alfalfa where 
lambing has commenced. Some small 
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bunches started to lamb early in Janu- 
ary. There will also be March and 
April lambs, but May is the regular 
month. I am lambing my bunch at 
present (March 9) with good success, 
and like this cool weather better than 
May heat. Early spring feed is going to 
be very good, as we had several wet 
snows during the winter and _ the 
ground seems to be carrying lots of 
moisture. 

In December some ewes sold at $12 
to $13.50. Leslie Elmore. 


- 


BIG HEAD IN SHEEP 








Written for the National Wool Grower 
By Dr. H. J. Frederick 
Veterinarian Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege and Experiment Station. 

Big head is a condition affecting 
only sheep in some of the western 
states, principally in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, Utah and the surrounding 
states having been the main seat of the 
trouble. Big head is characterized by 
a sudden swelling of the head and ears. 
We do not know that the affection is 
transmitted from one sheep to an- 
other, or to other animals. Sheep are 
usually affected during the spring and 
early summer, while being driven from 
the winter to the summer ranges, more 
commonly before shearing. 


This condition has been observed for 
the last forty years. Nearly every 
flockmaster has a different theory re- 
garding the cause of big head. A num- 
ber of cases have been reported among 
sheep that have been shipped from the 
western ranges to points in the Middle 
West, the condition occurring during 
a shipment, or soon after arrival at 
destination. 

The definite cause of big head is not 
known, though climatic conditions 
have much to do with its appearance 
It commonly occurs after a cold or 
stormy night, when the day following 
turns hot with sunshine, and the sheep 
are driven fast in the hot sun and 
where they are compelled to inhale 
considerable dust. It affects males and 
females alike, yet it is seldom seen in 
nursing lambs. 

We were unable to transmit this 
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condition from affected sheep to well 
ones, though blood and other body 
fluids were transferred. There seems 
to be something pertaining to the 
lymph drainage from the head of sheep 
that we do not understand, which 
causes this severe congestion. The tis- 
sues seem to lose their power of elas- 
ticity and muscular movements are 
not normal. Big head affects sheep 
much the same way as poison ivy af- 
fects man. The first noticeable symp- 
tom of big head is a jerking move- 
ment of the head, the animal seems 
greatly irritated and often walks aim- 
lessly about, seldom standing still for 
any length of time. Shortly after the 
jerking movements of the head one 
can see the ears turning red in color 
and enlarging, the cheeks show the 
same inflamed condition, and the parts 
enlarge to enormous proportions. 
After the swellings are about com- 
plete, drops of light colored serum ex- 
ude from them. 

There is an elevation of the temper- 
ature from 104 to 107 degrees F. Many 
are unable to eat and wander aimlessly 
away, either starving or being de- 
stroyed by coyotes. The skin peels off 
some of their heads; others lose most 
of their wool, while those only slightly 
affected make a rapid recovery. 

It has been found that sheep prop- 
erly handled on the trail and around 
shearing corrals very seldom if ever 
are affected with big head. Where 
this condition is first noticed the band 
should be stopped or the affected ones 
taken from the herd and confined in a 
quiet shady place, if posible, for from 
eight to twenty hours. If this is done 
the symptoms soon subside and the 
animals usually make a recovery. 

Medicinal treatment seems to have 
no effect on this condition, as far as 
known. Emolients such as vaseline or 
olive oil smeared on the affected parts 
have proven satisfactory. Moving 
sheep only during the cooler parts of 
the day, especially after a cold night 
or a storm, is highly recommended. 

If the condition develops, do’ not 
rush the animals over the ground, but 
keep them as quiet and cool as possible 
to prevent severe losses. 
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Heavier Fleeces In Oregon 


An Account of the Demonstration Work Done by the Extension Service of the Oregon Agricultural College 
in Increasing the Average Fleece Weights of Ewes Through Culling 
By H. A. LINDGREN, Extension Livestock Fieldman, Oregon Agricultural College 


The growing of heavier fleeces as 
a means of increasing the returns from 
range sheep has been the object of a 
demonstration in Oregon staged by 
the Extension Service of the Oregon 
Agricultural College. The idea and 
way of carrying it on was borrowed 
from the Oliver Brothers of Grant 
County, Oregon. The writer, when 
visiting their ranch several years ago, 
was told by Herman Oliver that they 
had increased the average fleece 
weight of their sheep from eight to 
twelve pounds by a system of culling. 
He stated that four years back he 
started weighing the individual fleeces 
at shearing time and every ewe that 
did not shear eight pounds of wool was 
branded and later in the year was sold 
from the band. The remaining ewes 
were mated with heavy-shearing But- 
terfield rams. The ewe lambs from 
this mating sheared eleven pounds, and 
by a continued application of that plan 
the ewe band was brought up to twelve 
pounds. They plan to make it go still 
higher. 


Several other range men have be- 
come interested in this plan and are 
carrying on the principle in one way or 
another. Three sheep owners, namely, 
Ned Sherlock of Lakeview, W. H. 
Cleveland of Heppner, and Chas. Dear 
of Yoncolla, are cooperating at pres- 
ent in.a demonstrational way in con- 
nection with this plan, covering a five- 
year period. Each year individual 
weights are taken and each ewe that 
does not shear up to a certain stand- 
ard is marked. This mark is taken in- 
to consideration as the ewes are cul- 
led, in addition to the physical condi- 
tion and conformation of the ewe. 


It is recognized in this work that 
size, vigor and ability to produce a 
good lamb are necessary attributes. 
It is also recognized that a pound more 
wool on the average goes a long way 
in increasing the returns on a band of 
sheep. 





——— 














Weighing a fleece at the Sherlock Ranch 


The following tabulation on _ the 
band belonging to Ned Sherlock in 
Lakeview region, is given because it 
represents three years’ work. The act- 
ual figures are of interest in showing 
what is happening with this band of 
Rambouillet range ewes. Two things 
have been done: first, light-shearing 
ewes have been culled when consistent 
with qualifications; second, 
heavy shearing bucks have been used. 


other 


produced an average fleece weight of 
21 pounds. 

The number that sheared low has 
been reduced each year, even though 
the standard was increased. 

As the culls were taken out, they 
were replaced by the _ yearlings 
from the band in the usual way, so 
that no new blood has been brought 
into the band. 

These sheep have been handled un- 
der typical range conditions. That is, 
they are on the forest in the summer 
and wintered on the home ranch. They 
have been well and intelligently man- 
aged. They are of good size and the 


lambs sold have averaged a_ good 
weight in the fall. 
A significant thing has been that 


each year the number of ewes shear- 
ing above ten pounds has greatly in- 
creased during the three years that 
this demonstration has been in pro- 
gress. 

In Oregon there are numerous range 
outfits that report a ten to twelve 
pound average fleece weight. In talk- 
ing with these operators it is always 
found that they have been using well 


NUMERICAL RECORD OF FLEECE WEIGHTS 


Sen’ (I eee 
Total sheep sheared 2.2.2... 
Culling standard pounds ...............-2.......0.--...-- 
Number shearing below standard 
Number shearing above standard 
pi SS ee eee Sere 
Average fleece weight ............................-....- 
Average for sheep shearing above standard.. 
Per cent branded for culling 
Heaviest fleece weight 
Lightest fleece weight ......................-.....0....-.- 
Number shearing above 10 pounds ................ 
Number shearing from 4 to 4.9 pounds 
Number shearing from 5 to 5.9 pounds 
Number shearing from 6 to 6.9 pounds 
Number shearing from 7 to 7.9 pounds 
Number shearing from 8 to 8.9 pounds 
Number shearing from 9 to 9.9 pounds........ 
Number shearing from 10 to 10.9 pounds.... 
Number shearing from 11 to 11.9 pounds.... 
Number shearing from 12 to 12.9 pounds.... 
Number shearing from 13 to 13.9 pounds.... 


It will be noted that the culling 
standard weight was increased one- 
half a pound each year, starting with 
seven pounds in 1923. The stud rams 


1923 1924 1925 
May 14-17 May 2-6 May 15-19 
1545 1651 1612 
7 7.5 8 
241 170 150 
1304 1481 1462 
12,825.5 16,309.2 16,107.2 
8.3 9.87 9.9 
8.72 10.21 10.27 
15.7 10.2 9.3 
13.5 15.8 16.7 
3.5 2.5 3.5 
180 465 771 
15 6 0 
38 16 10 
181 62 37 
406 236 101 
409 423 301 
316 415 390 
130 278 365 
33 120 242 
14 51 108 
3 16 35 


wooled bucks and they have culled 
those ewes that had short wool or 
were not well covered over the bodies. 

The figures just given may offer 
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Some future heavy shearers at the Lakeview, Oregon, ranch of Mr. Sherlock. 


some suggestions to the sheep owner 
who has a five, six or seven-pound 
average on a breed that should av- 
erage more. 

It is common knowledge that cer- 
tain conditions, such as weather, feed, 
disease and old age, are often associa- 
ted with a light fleece. We, however, 
should not allow ourselves to hide be- 


hind these excuses when the light 
shearing may be due to inferior bucks 
or naturally poor-wooled ewes. 

In Oregon it is our plan to carry on 
this work over a period years, and to 
gather together actual weights on a 
number of outfits under typical con- 
ditions. The figures are always avail- 
able to those who care to study them. 





The Work of the Packers and Stockyards 


Administration 


The following is an abstract of the 
address given by Mr. John T. Caine 
III at the sixty-first annual convention 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation at Boise. Mr. Caine, formerly 
of the Agricultural College at Logan, 
Utah, now has charge of the work of 
the Packers and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which operates under the provis- 
ions of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921. 


“There are approximately 850 pack- 
ers, 77 stockyard owners, 1265 
market agencies and 4455 dealers in 
the United States whose activities are 
subject to the provisions of this act. 
These concerns are required to file 
with the Secretary of Agriculture a 
schedule of their rates and charges, 
from which there can be no divergence 


without due notice to him and the pub- 
lic. Bonds are likewise required from 
all market agencies and dealers to in- 
sure the proper performance of their 
obligations. The Secretary has_ the 
power to make investigations on his 
own behalf or upon the complaint of 
any persen that the law is being vio- 
lated. Violations of the law are deter- 
mined either through direct observa- 
tion of supervisors or through an audit 
of the books. 

“There are two general divisions of 
the work: that done in Washington 
and that at the various market centers. 
The work in the Washington office is 
handled under three divisions. The di- 
vision of trade practices is responsible 
for formulating general policies arising 
in connection with market practices. 
The second division is known as the di- 
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vision of rates and regulations. All 
schedules filed by market agencies, and 
stockyard owners are handled through 
this division. The third division handles 
all matters pertaining to audits and 
accounts. 

“The offices maintained at the vari- 
ous market centers supervise the oper- 
ations at the markets where they are 
stationed, and also maintain supervis- 
ion over such other small markets as 
may be assigned to them. Each live 
stock market supervisor in charge of 
the local office, as a routine matter, is 
held responsible for proper supervision 
of the markets. In addition, the super- 
visors make special reports relative to 
particular subjects which they are in- 
vestigating. Through the supervisor 
who is located at the central markets 
it is possible to maintain a close con- 
tact with the persons and agencies 
whose business operations are subject 
to supervision. 

“The scope of stockyard activities of 
supervisors includes such features as 
complaints by shippers and others con- 
cerning service, including the cleanli- 
ness of pens, adequate water supply, 
prompt unloading and delivery, price 
and delivery of feed, physical condition 
of pens and alleys, and prompt delivery 
to and removal of live stock from 
scales. In connection with trade prac- 
tice features, such matters are in- 
volved as complaints by producers as 
to the sale, price or weight of live 

stock, complaints by and between mar- 
ket agencies, dealers and _ stockyard 
companies, sale and disposition of crip- 
pled live stock and dead animals, oper- 
ations of packer buyers and traders, 
and similar related activities.” 


In addition to work actually pre- 
scribed in the law, the supervisors, ac- 
cording to Mr. Caine, are able to ren- 
der valuable assistance in many other 
ways. In substantiation of this state- 
ment, he cited the improvement that 
has been made in the facilities for re- 
ceiving live stock through the use of 
motor trucks; the overcoming of price 
discriminations between truck and rail 
live stock at four markets; the re- 
moval of the price discrimination 
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against Arizona lambs; the improve- 
ment in the quality and weight of 
feed; and the increased 
weighing live stock. 


celerity in 


“Special investigations have likewise 
been made into the practice of direct 
buying by packers and the competitive 
relation of markets to determine 
whether there is any manipulation of 
supply for the purpose of controlling 
prices. Through its weight supervisors, 
the administration is trying to bring 
about conditions that will insure the 
accuracy of weights obtained for live 
stock. It is the purpose to see that the 
scales used are suitable, that they are 
properly tested and maintained, that 
they are accurate, and finally that they 
are properly used. This work is in 
charge of two live stock weight super- 
visors. They are working in coopera- 
tion with stockyard companies and 
with city, state and commercial scale 
testing agencies. In cooperation with 
stockyards and manufacturers of 
scales and others, that type of scale 
which is most suitable for weighing 
live stock in small or large drafts under 
various conditions, has been deter- 
mined, and the information furnished 
to stockyard companies and others in- 
terested. The program contemplates 
the testing of scales at large loads. 
The administration is aiding the stock- 
yards to work out equipment suitable 
for this purpose, which can be handled 
readily with a minimum of expense. 
This contemplates the use of large 
weights ranging from 2,000 to 4,000 
pounds, instead of the accumulation of 
a large quantity of 


smaller weight 


units.” 

The present plan of the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration “requires 
that the books and records of each 
stockyard company, market agency, 
and dealer subject to the act shall be 
completely audited at least once each 
year. This examination of the books 
is in the nature of financial audits, 
with a comprehensive report to the 
Washington office. The auditor is in- 
structed to furnish comparative bal- 


ance sheets, profit and loss statements, 
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analyses of net worth, statement of 
volume of business handled, and such 
other information as is necessary to 
complete understanding of the charac- 
ter of business carried on by the vari- 
ous agencies and stockyard companies. 
If at the time the auditor conducts the 
audit of a market agency, its financial 
condition is unsatisfactory, action is 
taken to safeguard the interests of the 
shippers and patrons of the market. 
This action may involve the addition 
of capital and the separation of the 
funds arising from the sale of shippers’ 
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live stock from the funds of the mar- 
ket agency.” 

Up to the present the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration has _ not 
been able to make an examination of 
the packers’ books, as access to them 
has been denied. The matter has 
been taken to court and a decision is 
to be rendered shortly. 

“Tt is the aim of the administration,” 
Mr. Caine declared, “to carry out the 
spirit as well as the letter of the act, 
in such a way as fully to safeguard live 
stock marketing.” 





Sheep in the 

Tourists motoring through various 
regions of the East, the hilly and 
mountainous sections in particular, 
will remark with a wave of the hand: 
“If I lived here I would keep sheep. 
This is a fine country for sheep.” It 
is a true statement but thinking fur- 
ther the question arises—for how 
many sheep? What is the. carrying 
capacity of the land and how much 
feed will be required to winter a flock 
of fifty ewes through a winter of six 
feeding months’ duration? 

We are in Essex County, New York, 
getting up to where it is said there 
are only three drawbacks to sucess- 
ful agriculture—good fishing in the 
spring, summer boarders and good 


Adirondacks 


hunting in the fall. Our companion 
drives in at a neatly kept farmstead 
and remarks that here is one of our 
best sheepmen. This man _ keeps 
twenty-five breeding ewes and they 
play an important part in the farm 
plan. They are large productive ewes 
and he knows them individually as 
well as he does his cows in his small 
dairy. The land is typical mountain 
land—some comparatively level and 
much of it rough with plenty of rocks 
of varying sizes scattered about. In 
some fields the rocks are so numer- 
ous and large that a one-horse mower 
has to be used with a cutter bar about 
one-half the standard length. 

It is obvious that with a ewe con- 








A typical farm flock in the Adirondacks 
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suming around 500 pounds of hay in 
addition to other roughage and a lit- 
tle grain during a winter, not a large 
flock can be kept after the horses 
and cattle are provided for. However 
it is these little flocks that are pro- 
fitable; here we find the income per 
ewe high and the individual needs of 
the sheep attended to. Here also 
we find the sheep appreciated and un- 
derstood and contributing to the com- 
fort and welfare of the people. 
of the people 


Many 
trace their ancestry 
back to revolutionary times and have 
lived for several generations on the 
same land. 


I met a woman who takes wool from 
her own sheep to a carding mill, has 
it made up into yarn and then knits 
socks and mittens for the men work- 
ing at river driving of logs in the 
streams tributary to the Hudson Riv- 
er; these men often in the icy water 
want woolen socks that extend above 
the knee. To be ideal, we are told, a 
man must have two pairs of socks at 
least; one for the day and one for 
the night, the wet pair to be taken 
off at night, the wet shoes put back 
on over the dry woolen socks to pre- 
vent shoes from becoming stiff and in 
the morning the pair of woolen socks 
that have dried during the _ night 
put on again. By thus keeping their 
feet and legs clothed in good virgin 
wool socks, they are able to endure 
the cold water and exposure and it is 
said that colds are rare among these 
men. This Adirondack Mountain sheep 
woman made 160 pairs of socks and 
mittens one winter. The wool grown 
is largely quarter blood. A local plant 
makes up considerable of it into good 
rugged work wool pants. 

Burdett, N. Y. M. J. Smith 





KEYSTONE SHEEP 
SHOW 


AND WOOL 





One of the outstanding features of 
the 1925 Pennsylvania Farm Products 
Show was the lamb and wool exhibit. 

The lamb show was scheduled as 
one of the many educational phases of 
the show. This exhibit consisted of 
thirteen pens of three lambs, each sired 
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by pure bred rams and out of native 
ewes. Four mutton breeds, Shrop- 
shire, Hampshire, Southdown and Dor- 
set, were represented with an _ out- 
standing ram of each breed heading up 
the different rows of pens. 

After the lambs were shown they 
were put up at auction and sold for 
an average price of $19.82 per hundred 
pounds. The champion pen of the show 
was exhibited by James Marquis, 
Hickory, Pa. They were sired by a 
pure bred Shropshire ram and out of 
grade ewes. 

This feature of the show was 
planned with the idea of further en- 
couraging the use of better rams with- 
in the state. A number of these lambs 
were from flocks that had been in ram 
associations for a number of years, and 
the lambs spoke for themselves as to 
the value of these associations in 
standardizing the lamb production of 
a community. 

The state wool show of 200 fleeces 
coming from twenty counties was held 
in connection with the sheep exhibit. 
This is one of the largest, if not the 
largest, show of its kind in the coun- 
try. The cup offered by the National 
Stockman and Farmer for the six best 
fine wool fleeces of the show was won 
by the Greene County Wool Growers 
Association. McKean County won the 
cup for the best medium wool exhibit. 

W. B. Connell, 





OHIO RAMBOUILLET ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETS 





The eighteenth annual meeting of 
the Ohio branch of the American Ram- 
bouillet Sheep Breeders’ Association 
occurred at Marysville, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 17, 1926. The association went on 
record as endorsing the proposal to 
hold a National Rambouillet Sheep 
Show and Sale in 1927, with a premium 
list of $10,000. The members also raised 
their quota of the Rambouillet pre- 
mium list for the Ohio State Fair and 
went on record as favoring Judge 
Webb of Indianapolis to place the rib- 
bons in 1926. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, J. E. Denison, Mt. Sterling; 
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vice-president, J. Bry Herd, East Lib- 

erty; secretary-treasurer, L: C. Orth, 

McGuffey. L. C. Orth. 
McGuffey, Ohio. 





TRUTH-IN-FABRIC SERVICE IN 
NEW YORK 





Most people realize that it is im- 
practicable as well as impossible to 
convert small amounts of wool into 
cloth and to guarantee that the grower 
of the wool is receiving cloth made 
from his own wool—occasional claims 
and offers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The important thing is to secure 
cloth made from virgin wool or of a 
known content of reworked wool. | 
have before me a tag taken from a 
piece of cloth made in Scotland: “We 
guarantee that the whole of our goods 
are made in our own mills in Sel- 
kirk, Scotland, from pure, fresh wool 
and absolutely free of cotton and shod- 
dy.” The piece of cloth is also stamped. 

A Truth-in-Fabric Service has been 
inaugurated in New York State that 
I believe promises something worth 
while. It is made possible by the exis- 
tence and operation of the Grange 
League Federation Exchange, a non- 
profit cooperative organization 
which last year did eight million dol- 
lars worth of business. With the nec- 
essary machinery for handling ord- 
ers available through the mail order 
department of this organization, they 
are in a good position to render this 
service economically. Connections 
have been made by the G. L. F. with 
reputable manufacturers of virgin 
wool materials and also with a large 
tailoring house of established repu- 
tation, volume of orders of course 
being essential to the most economical 
service. 

Jay Gelder has been hired to sup- 
ervise the service. Mr. Gelder con- 
ducted a clothing store for a period of 
fifteen years. I asked him what his 
merchandising costs would be and he 
figured about twelve per cent as 
against an average margin of fifty per 
cent by the merchant. M. J. Smith. 

Burdett, N. Y. 
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Marketing the Kentucky Spring Lamb 


During the past five years there has 
been developed in Kentucky a new 
system for marketing spring lambs. 
Prior to 1920 all lambs were marketed 
through the three large markets of 
Cincinnati, Louisville and Nashville. 
Local buyers were active throughout 
all parts of the state and purchased 
practically all of the lambs for ship- 
ment to these markets. Some few large 
operators were able to ship 


By L. J. HORLACHER 


started as a grader is still grading the 
lambs today and giving good satisfac- 
tion. 

The method of selling the lambs is 
unique and interesting. It was decided 
to try selling by auction, and this plan 
was found to be entirely satisfactory. 
A sale ring was constructed with seats 
for the consignors and bidders on one 


side of the ring and with a box for the 


bunch had been knocked off to the high 
bidder, another load was driven in and 
similarly disposed of. In this way as 
many as 4,000 lambs have been auc- 
tioned off in one day. 

One of the biggest factors contrib- 
uting toward the success of these local 
yards has been the presence in and 
around Lexington of men who for 


years have made it a business of buy- 





an entire carload at one 
time but such a procedure 
was impossible for the own- 
er of a small flock. 

In 1920 a few energetic 
live stock men around Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, began to 
wonder if it would not be 
possible to establish a local 
stock yards for the purpose 
of holding live stock sales. 
At first it was attempted to 
establish a branch which 
would be subsidiary to the 
Stock Yards at 
Louisville, but for various 
reasons this attempt had to 
be abandoned. It remained 
then for local enterprise to 
start the new plan. Accord- 
ingly the project was start- 
ed with the idea of holding 
sales one day of each week. 

It is quite probable that 
this initial 


Bourbon 


venture would 
not have been a success had 
it not been for the untiring 
efforts of the county agri- 
cultural agent of Fayette 
County in interesting lamb 











producers in the possibilities 
of profit in marketing 

through the local yards. One of the 
first problems encountered was that of 
satisfactory grading. As _ eventually 
worked out the grading system was 
based upon finish, weight and the sex 


condition of the lambs. The man who 


Selling Lambs at Auction, Lexington, Ky. 


auctioneer on the other side. A bunch 
of lambs of one grade was driven into 
the ring at one time. The number of 
lambs in each bunch was usually suf- 
ficient for either a 


single deck or 


double deck carload. As soon as one 


ing direct for the large pack- 
ers. Even before these yards 
came into existence these 
men, acting as local buyers, 
had been purchasing direct 
for the eastern trade. The 
result was that the estab- 
lishment of these local yards 
saved them the trouble of 
going around throughout 
the country and locating 
bunches of lambs. As there 
are a large number of these 
buyers, competition has been 
keen and prices paid have 
been good. In many in- 
stances the prices have been 
above those paid in Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati. 

These lambs are all 
brought to market in trucks. 
They are caught up out of 
the field in the morning and 
trucked to the yards and are 
weighed immediately 
arrival. 


upon 
This weight is the 
selling weight. The result is 
that there is little shrink be- 
tween the farm weight and 
the selling weight. The big 
shrink comes while being 

shipped to the eastern mar- 

kets. One prominent buy- 
er said, “I have never had a kick on 
the quality of the lambs which I have 
bought, but I have had some kick on 
the dressing per cent.” The average 
dressing per cent runs from fifty to 


fifty-two per cent. 
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The success of the initial undertak- 
ing was so marked that other yards 
came into existence. There are now 
two in Lexington, the sales being held 
at one place on Tuesday, and at the 
other on Wednesday. Six other towns 
around Lexington and in the blue grass 
section now have similar yards. As 
near as it is possible to do so, the sales 
are scattered uniformly throughout 
the week, so that the prominent buy- 
ers can attend practically all of them. 
This makes possible plenty of competi- 
tion and tends to hold up the price. 
Practically all of these yards have been 
successful. One result has been that re- 
ceipts at Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Nashville have decreased. The com- 
mission charge for selling is twenty 
cents per head. 


If it had not been for the coopera- 
tion received from the managers of 
the local yards, it is probable that the 
docking and castrating campaign put 
on by the Extension Division of the 
University of Kentucky would have 
been harder to put across. Without 
exception they have given their hearty 
support to the movement as a neces- 
sary step in the improvement of the 
quality of the Kentucky spring lamb. 
Six years ago, before the beginning of 
the campaign, fewer than ten per cent 
of the Kentucky lambs were trimmed. 
Today, practically seventy-five per 
cent of the lambs are trimmed and a 
separate classification is provided for 
ewe and wether lambs. Eastern pack- 
ers have informed Kentucky producers 
that the trade can absorb all ewe and 
wether lambs of quality and finish that 
can be produced, and that there is 
little danger of over-production. They 
have no difficulty in disposing of choice 
carcasses to high-class hotels and res- 
taurants in the big eastern cities, but 
the common carcasses must be sold to 
the poor trade, and even then sales 
are difficult to make. 


During the past three years ewe and 
wether lambs have sold locally for 
slightly over one dollar a hundred 
more than have untrimmed lambs. In 
addition, they have averaged from one 
to two pounds more per head. These 
facts are in the hands of the lamb pro- 
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ducers, and they are taking advantage 
of them. 

This year approximately 45,000 
lambs were sold in Lexington, 40,000 in 
Paris, and 35,000 in Danville. In addi- 
tion, large numbers of stock ewes 
were sold and the plants are utilized 
for holding sales of pure bred and 
grade ewes. Six such sales were held 
in Kentucky during 1925. Although at 
the beginning only lambs were sold, 
cattle and hogs soon were added, and 
some of the yards now handle large 
numbers of mules. Every indication 
seems to point to the continued suc- 
cess of these enterprises. They are per- 
forming a much-needed service for the 
lamb producers and justly merit the 
hearty support which they are receiv- 


ing. 





MISSOURI SHEEP AND WOOL 
GROWERS HOLD SECOND AN- 
NUAL MEETING 





The Missouri Sheep and Wool 
Growers Association held its second 
annual meeting at Columbia on Jan- 
uary 19, 1926. This was “Sheep Day” 
at Farmers’ Week. About 100 men 
attended this meeting and much in- 
terest was shown. 

The object of this association as 
set forth in its constitution “shall be 
to promote and protect the sheep and 
wool industry of Missouri; to raise 
the market standard of lambs and 
wool; to encourage closer relations 
between the membership and to stim- 
ulate greater activity among them.” 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, J. T. Ratliff, Kirksville ; 
vice-president, John Ellis, Molino; 
secretary-treasurer F. S. Russell, 
Columbia. The board of directors 
are: Frank Sherwood, Shelbyville; E. 
B. Wilson Stanberry; O. C. Roby, 
Rocheport; Russell Hicks, Hamilton; 
and Glen Chappel, Green Castle. A 
vice-president for each county in the 
state will be appointed by the execu- 
tive committee whose duty it will be 
to look after the affairs of the associa- 
tion when called on by the board of 
directors. 

A committee composed of three men 
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will be appointed by President Ratliff. 
These men will be known as the “The 
Better Lambs Committee. Their duty 
will be not only to promote and en- 
courage better methods of lamb pro- 
duction but to help encourage the con- 
sumption of more lamb. 





THE MONTANA CLIP 





Six hundred and ninety-one carloads, 
or 22,541,000 pounds, of wool were 
shipped from Montana in 1925, accord- 
ing to a report just tabulated by Cecil 
T. Spear, traveling agent for the Chi- 
cago-Northwestern line. This is an in- 
crease of more than 2,000,000 pounds 
over 1924, and a gain of 108 cars. The 
shipments last year included twenty 
cars of the Montana product loaded at 
Belle Fourche, S. D. 


Prices for the 1925 wool crop of this 
state ranged from 38 to 53 cents a 
pound, much of the wool selling at 50 
to 51 cents. Mr. Spear believes that 48 
cents was an average price, and at this 
figure the crop brought the producers 
approximately $10,800,000. A few cars 
of the 1925 output have not yet been 
shipped. 


“Last year’s prices for Montana 
wool were the highest since the war,” 
Mr. Spear said. “The reports for the 
other states are not yet out, but it 
would seem to be that in the 1925 
totals Montana will show the second 
largest wool production in the United 
States, Wyoming being first. If the 
ratio of increase made in 1925 contin- 
ues a few years, Montana will be first 
in the list.” 


Boston received more of the Mon- 
tana crop last year than did any other 
point, Chicago, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence, R. L., and St. Louis being next 
in the order given. 


Dillon shipped forty-nine carloads 
of wool in 1925, and was the heaviest 
loading point in the state for the year. 
Miles City was second, with forty-one 
cars; Ingomar third, with twenty-five 
cars, and Cascade was fourth, with 
nineteen cars. Leon Shaw. 








lest 
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A Liverpool Wool Auction 


The Second of a Series of Articles on Interesting Phases of Wool Marketing and Sheep Raising in England 


Although a considerable quantity of 
Colonial wool is sold by auction at 
Liverpool, yet this market sells a far 
greater quantity of East Indian wools. 
For this reason American maufacturers 
of carpets and other articles made 
from oriental wools are invariably in- 
terested in the Liverpool wool sales. 
Even if not direct purchasers there, 
prevailing prices and the character and 
origin of the lots offered are matters 
of considerable interest to the trade in 
America. 

These East Indian wools are in strik- 
ing contrast to the fine wools from the 
Colonies. They generally come wash- 
ed, except those from Bussorah, and 
the staple is entirely different from 
the layman’s usual conception of wool. 
As a matter of fact, they are all plac- 
ed under the general classification of 
“carpet wools”, but are sub-divided 
by the trade as suitable for other uses 
besides the manufacture of carpets. 

Large quantities of carpets are made 
in the United States. I do not know 
for certain, but I should think that the 
per capita consumption of floor cover- 
ings made from wool in this country 
is comparatively high, owing in great 
measure, to the general high standard 
of living in America. Certain it is that 
there are several times as many car- 
pet cleaners and storers in an Ameri- 
can city as there are in any European 
city of equal size. I know also that 
carpets of excellent quality are manu- 
factured by certain firms in the United 
States. 

In accordance with a request from 
the editor of the National Wool Grow- 
er I attended the July series of the 
Liverpool wool auction sales. As it 
happened this series was composed of 
East Indian lots exclusively. Through 
the courtesy of various individuals en- 
gaged in the distribution of these 
wools, and partly from my own ob- 
servations, I was enabled to gather 
much information not generally known 
by the average American. 


By JOHN ASHTON 


I had only arrived a few days pre- 
viously from the Continent, and had 
no time to find out anything precise 
about the auctions. All I was sure 
about was the date of the opening of 
the series. That was the main thing 
for me; I knew the rest would come 
to pass quite naturally. So I bought 
a railway ticket for Liverpool. After 
wandering about the district where 
the wool buyers and brokers do busi- 
ness I popped into a few offices where 
the chief source of conversation is 
the useful commodity grown on a 
sheep’s back. I asked a few questions, 
as I generally do on such occasions. 
One thing led to another on the same 
trail, and it was but a short time be- 
fore I found myself with a large cata- 
logue, bound in red, in my hand, on 
board a “tramcar,” as they are called 
here, enroute to the wool warehouse 
in Great Howard Street. Some others 
boarded the car at different points 
with large catalogues like mine in 
their hands, so I concluded it was not 
necessary to tell the conductor to put 
me off at the wool warehouse; all 
I had to do was to follow the crowd. 
These men were brokers’ experts and 
wool samplers and buyers in general. 
Each one had a long white blouse or 
dust coat on his arm. As soon as we 
entered the warehouse they put on 
these coats and went to work sampling. 


They keep pulling it out and pulling 
it out. That describes better than 
anything I know what takes place in 
the wool warehouse. Every man likes 
to pull a good big handful of wool for 
himself out of the bale. He is not a 
bit interested in what his neighbor 
pulls out, nor will he share his hand- 
ful with him, even though it is gener- 
ally big enough for half a dozen ex- 
pert samplers to obtain a correct esti- 
mate of the value of the wool and its 
proper classification. No, the order 
of the day is: “Keep pulling it out and 
pulling it out.” In some aisles you have 
to wade knee deep through the wool 


that has been pulled out of the bales 
by buyers and those who never in- 
tended to buy, like myself. Yes, I de- 
cided that I could not walk down these 
countless aisles of wool without doing 
a little of the “pulling out” business 
myself, if only to give the impression 
that I knew perhaps as much as some 
of the others did about wool. 

The wool pulled out of the bales 
in the course of inspection and sampl- 
ing is swept up together and divided 
among the buyers, according to the 
number of bales purchased. 


Each man compares the tag on the 
bale of wool with the description print- 
ed in the catalogue and after sampling 
it he makes notes in his catalogue in 
number. 
Each prospective buyer places a value 
to the limit at which he is prepared to 
bid on the lots in which he is inter- 
ested. The wool is carefully examined 
for length of fibre, quality, cleanliness, 
presence of vegetable matter, color, 
etc., and also as to whether it is suit- 
able for the woolen, blanket, felt, or 
carpet trade. 


the space opposite the lot 


Among these younger 
men who are sampling the wool are 
those who are gaining experience— 
they take notes and place comparative 
values to see how nearly they hit the 
mark when the wool is actually sold. 

All East Indian wools are noted for 
their resiliency or springiness; they 
do not become “dead” when stepped 
upon like some wool, as soon as the 
compression relaxes, the fibres spring 
back to their original state. Hence their 
suitability for carpet making. An ex- 
pert sampler took some of the Joria 
wool in his hand and squeezed it to 
illustrate his point. 

After about the 
and brushing past 


roaming aisles 
white-robed 
out,” the 

monoton- 
ous, so I went to look for the man 
who has charge of the wool from the 
minute it reaches the warehouse from 
the hold of the ship to the moment it 


men busy “pulling it 


diversion began to grow 
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is shipped out to the buyer. He told 
me many things of interest. There 
are nine acres of floor space in the 
wool warehouse, three acres to each 
floor. The capacity is 90,000 bales. 
Many years ago, I was told, in a ten 
days’ series there were sold 65,000 
bales. In the three days’ sale which I 
attended in July 13,490 bales were of- 
fered. As in the case of Colonial wools, 
the East Indians are press-packed in 
bales of about three hundredweight 
(336 pounds). Egyptian wools are soft- 
ly packed in enormous bales weigh- 
ing about 360 pounds each. On the 
lower floor there was a lot of goat 
hair, all of which had been disinfected 
before being put ashore, according to 
regulations now in force. Egyptian 
wool must also be disinfected if sold 
for home consumption, but not if sold 
for abroad. 

There are but four large 
brokers in Liverpool and one smaller 
firm. These five houses sell all the 
wool by auction at the saleroom in 
Eberle Street, under the auspices and 
regulations of the Liverpool Wool 
Brokers’ Association. The names of 
these firms are: H. W. Hammand and 
(co., Edmund Buckley and Co., J. L. 
Bowes and Bros., Hughes and Patter- 
son, and Robert Unwin and Co., who 


selling 


sometimes sell a few lots. 

time the 
ship arrives with the wool to the time 
the latter is sold conforms very much 
to what takes place in London. As soon 
as possible after the ship docks the 
wool is carted to the Mersey Dock and 


The procedure from the 


Harbor Board’s East India Warehouse. 
The various kinds of wool are then 
allotted out to the selling brokers, and 
samples of the wool are sent to the re- 
spective houses. The brokers have in 
their employ an expert staff of wool 
samplers who place a valuation on the 
lots according to the samples inspected. 
‘They also divide the consignments in- 
to convenient lots for the auctioneer 
to offer. These are catalogued ac- 
cordingly. Instructions are forthwith 
sent by the brokers to the Board to al- 
Jot for inspection and display the bales 
of wool according to the catalogue, 
which is then prepared. Each bale 
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is then tagged with indications and 
marks to correspond exactly to the cat- 
alogue. When the latter is published 
the prospective buyers inspect the wool 
and make notes in their catalogues 
just as they do in London. 

The sale takes place at 2:30 P. M. 
At Liverpool the sale room is attached 
to a restaurant, the rendezvous of 
many of the buyers and wool brokers. 
Just before the time announced the 
buyers and brokers’ men begin to ar- 
rive and split up into little groups. As 
I mingled with the small crowd I not- 
iced a few foreigners from the Con- 
tinent and came across one little knot 
of buyers speaking French. Each 
broker sells his own wool; that is, 
some member of the firm acts as the 
auctioneer. As a rule the four big 
take turns about 
in one afternoon, according to the 
kinds and number of bales which have 
been allotted to them. 
fifth firm will sell a few. 


brokers selling 


Sometimes a 
The order 
in which these brokers occupy the 
auctioneer’s block is drawn for before 
the catalogues are published. 


No time is lost in bidding. The auc- 
tioneer sets what he thinks is a reas- 
onable bid to begin with. For example, 
he cries, “Lot 12, fifteen,” and a bid- 
der might confirm it with a nod, or 
he might say 13 or 14. If a bidder, to 
begin with, names a price considered 
by the auctioneer a little too low, the 
latter might say: “Sorry, I can’t take 
that ; I'll take 16,” naming a price a few 
cents higher than has been offered. 
Similarly, the auctioneer sometimes re- 
fuses to take farthings when the limit 
is being reached, and apologizes say- 
ing: “Sorry, I can’t doit, I’ll take 22,” 
for example, instead of 2114, and im- 
mediately knocks the lot down to the 
buyer who was spirited enough to 
raise his original bid. Apart from the 
monotony of the thing it is a pleasure 
to see these men sell. They are gen- 
erally of superior education. They 
do not shout, but you can hear every 
word they say. There is no endeavor 
to get buyers*to bid against their will. 
If a limit price is set, as soon as that 
price is reached no further time is 
wasted. The ball is kept rolling very 
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fast, and with little effort. The man 
who works the hardest is the clerk. 
The different brokers’ staffs sit to- 
gether. I sat next to two young buy- 
ers from Bradford. “You see that 
bunch down there?” One of them said 
to me. I nodded in assent. “All those 
are Hammand’s men,” he said. In other 
parts of the hall sat coteries in the 
employ of other brokers. In addition 
to these selling brokers, all of whom 
buy as well, there are some brokers 
who do not sell on the exchange by 
auction, but who do a lot of buying. 
These houses, of course, have their re- 
presentatives at the sales buying to 
fill orders. 


One or two of the big selling brokers 
do a large business with American 
houses, mostly in the eastern states. 
Among those American firms who 
have bought East Indian wools exten- 
sively for years, Alex Smith and Sons 
of Yonkers, and Kenworthy and Co., 
of Philadelphia are perhaps the best 
known. Some idea of the influence 
due to American competition, so far 
as the support given to the buying at 
Liverpool is concerned, may be gath- 
ered from one or two of the 1926 ser- 
ies alone. In the January sale series 
of East Indian wools, of the total of 
24,128 bales sold, it is estimated (ac- 
cording to the Liverpool Wool Brok- 
ers’ Association) that the Home Trade 
secured 9,750 bales, the Continent 2,300 
bales, and America 12,080 bales. In 
the June series the figures were 8,200. 
2,180, and 3,630 bales respectively. 


Jorias are the finest of all East In- 
dian wools. Still they are classified 
as “carpet wools” nominally, although 
some of these and even East Indians 
of slightly lower grades are sometimes 
used in the manufacture of clothing, 
etc., | understand. In general East In- 
dian wool and all wools used for the 
manufacture of carpets enter the Unit- 
ed States free of duty. But according 
to my Bradford friends, who should 
know, the bulk of the Jorias and a!so 
the finer Vicaneres, have to pay a 12- 
cent duty, from the fact that these 
sorts are usually employed in the 
manufacture of clothing and blankets, 
and the medium Vicaneres and Kanda- 
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hars for the better grade of carpets. 
After these sorts come such wools as 
Rajpootna, Peshawr, Bibruk, Jesul- 
mere and Marwar. There are general- 
ly some ginned wools among the lot. 
Black, gray, fawn and other naturally 
colored wools are severely discrim- 
inated against in prices. The only 
exception is in the case of “yellows”, 
which are well supported by French 
buyers, who contend that they can get 
better colors with yellow wool. For 
this reason this class of wool often sells 
as high as white of the same origin; 
sometimes it runs a trifle lower. Fawn 
seems to be in very bad repute. Mad- 
ras, Bussorah (unwashed), and Per- 
sian Gulf offerings are among the low- 
est qualities sold at Liverpool. 


Joria never hardly goes down to a 
shilling a pound. At present it is quot- 
ed nearer two shillings. In the Jan- 
uary series Superior White Joria 
(Nominal) was quoted before the sale 
at 34 to 38 and Ist White 29 to 33. 
All quotations are in pence or quarters 
or halves of pence. For example 2334d 
would mean one farthing short of two 
shillings, or nearly fifty cents in our 
money. The higher January ratings 
of Jorias were not maintained because 
American support was not in evidence. 
In the June series good Jorias and 
Kandahar Whites were scarce. The 
Superior White of the former class 
sold from 21 to 23. “America gave 
considerable support to the market” 
at the June series; also at the July 
series. As a rule Joria wool is bought 
for export to Boston. During the war 
considerable quantities of Colonial wool 
arrived at Liverpool, consigned to the 
British Government, which bought 
three seasons’ clips from Australia and 
New Zealand. Some of this even ar- 
rived after the war. 


In 1924 the imports of East Indian 
wools into Liverpool totaled 168,433 
bales, which were distributed at eight 
auction sales at intervals throughout 
the year. The heaviest imports in re- 
cent years were 205,517 bales, in 1919; 
and the lowest 94,354 bales, in 1921. 
Liverpool also sells a lot of Colonial 
wool. In 1924 the amount reached 
111,476 bales, but in 1923 and 1922 the 
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imports to Liverpool were much heav- 
ier. I have not the official figures for 
Liverpool alone, but together with 
Hull, which also sells a lot of Colonial 
wool, the sales in 1923 reached 316,904 
bales, and in 1922 the aggregate was 
291,929 bales. 





MIDNIGHT OIL VS. GOOD FEED 
AND CARE 


There is often discussion among 
sheepmen regarding the need of burn- 
ing a lot of midnight oil in the sheep 
fold at lambing time. There is no 
question that close attention at this 
time pays, especially in the case of 
ewes inclined to have twins. I recall 
making a midnight trip to a lambing 
barn and finding two Hampshire ewes 
with five newly-dropped lambs—it 
was practically unsolvable at that time 
and would have been yet more diffi- 
cult by morning. Where ewes have 
been properly wintered, and the lamb- 
ing quarters are not too cold, lambs 
born after bed-time should be all right 
in the morning whether they have 
sucked or not. Ewes that show that 
they are right at lambing can be plac- 
ed in panels at night and it is highly 
satisfactory and a pleasure to go out 
in the morning and find the ewe lying 
down with her lamb by her side with 
the preliminaries all over. Such ewes 
are the good mothers and the lambs 
will look large lying down, the head 
held high showing plenty of depth of 
body. 

A breeding ewe that is growing a 
fleece that will weigh from ten to fif- 
teen pounds and at the same time dev- 
eloping a lamb or two in utero is sure- 
ly under considerable of a strain on 
her physical resources. The addition 
of mineral elements to the rations of 
high producing dairy cows has prov- 
en beneficial, likewise many old sheep- 
men have conpounded mixtures which 
they keep before their sheep at all 
times. One of these mixtures is equal 
parts of salt, sulphur and charcoal. 

As time goes on I believe that the 
subject of mineral mixtures for our 
high producing breeding ewes will re- 


ceive much more attention. This win- 
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ter I am feeding a special mineral mix- 
ture for sheep that was sent to me by 
a concern making a business of these 
mixtures for stock. The sheep feed 
is sold under an open formula and con- 
sists of bone meal, calcium carbonate, 
charcoal, sodium chloride, sulphur, 
glaubers salts, copperas and tobacco. 

The transition from pasture to dry 
feed is a difficult time for the flock 
master and it is often hard to keep the 
ewes in the condition that we would 
like. A neighbor of mine sowed rape 
seed with his clover seed after oats 
and had a great growth of late 
feed, for there is nothing better than 
rape for late pasturage. He states, 
however, that he thinks his luxuriant 
growth of rape decreased his oat yield 
somewhat. M. jf S. 
Burdett, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA WOOL POOLS 
DISPOSE OF 1925 CROPS 


Three Pennsylvania wool pools sold 
their 1925 clip, totaling 140,000 pounds, 
according to W. B. Connell, sheep and 
wool extension specialist of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, at an average 
price of 51.4 cents a pound. Wool 
growers not in the pool sold their 1925 
wool for 35 to 45 cents. 

The Lawrence County Wool Grow- 
ers Association, which consists of 275 
members, brought together 60,000 
pounds of wool at New Castle. The 
Mercer wool growers, 385 in number, 
consigned 64,000 pounds of wool to 
their pool. Ninety Venango County 
pool members sold 16,000 pounds. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Connell, there are twen- 
ty-one pools in the state now, drawing 
wool from twenty-eight counties. 

Three of the pools, Fayette, Indiana, 
and Wyoming, benefiting 400 farmers 
and handling 75,000 pounds of wool, 
have not yet sold their crops. 

“The 


wools is seen by the sections represent- 


desirability of Pennsylvania 


ed by the buyers of the Lawrence, 
Mercer, and Venango wools,” Mr. Con- 
nell states. “Buyers from Wheeling, 
West Virginia, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia purchased the holdings of these 
pools and were glad to get them.” 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD 
TO HIS PAL 





On the Spanish Front 
Morocco, Africa. 
Dear Ern: 

Do you know what a trade route is? 
I’ll bet the Colonel’s pet camel you 
don’t! It’s a trail, a regular pack trail, 
only it’s been used for centuries by 
people too slow to make it into a 
bonded highway. There’s one runs 
lengthwise thru this land about like 
the Oregon Short Line thru 
Idaho. Of course, there’s no depots, no 
schedules, and no stockholders. All 
you've got here is a beaten path lead- 
ing off into the unknown. On either 
side of this trail there’s tribes of hos- 
tile savages, Arabs, Moors, Berbers, 
and their variegated offspring. And, 


runs 


like garlic in a pan of hash, there’s a 
light sprinkling of old Palestine stock 
Jews. There’s difference here in color, 
in dialect and diet ; there’s difference in 
ettiket and religion, but they are all 
unanimous about the Jews, and that’s 
because the Jews have got all the 
available cash. 

Right this trade route is 
plugged up. There’s no getting thru 
whatsoever. Them savages is all on 
the warpath, and what I mean is, 
they’re a bunch of fighting fools. They 
don’t know what they’re fighting for, 
and neither do we; and that makes a 
ideal state for emphatic battle. It’s like 
tying two tom cats together and drap- 
ing ’em acrost a clothesline; they can’t 
explain why, but they’re plumb alive 
with the first principles of primitive 
antagonism. It’s like that between us 
and them natives. And the Interior is 
lousy with ’em. 


now 


Now, Ern, the richest Jew I guess in 
all Morocco wants to throw in with us. 
His name is Isaac, and he hangs out in 
a little village the other side of a range 
of hills they call the Atlas. They think 
that’s some chain of mountains here; 
but Ern, out our way it’d be only a 
medium sized Forest Reserve with one 
supervisor and about three rangers. 
Big enough for I’d say eight or ten 
regular outfits. We'd turn off a seventy 
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pound lamb, manage to pay herders 
wages, grub, interest and taxes, and 
build a two story frame house in the 
city limits. But they don’t know noth- 
ing about that sort of thing here. They 
look at the scenery like it was a shoot- 
ing gallery. Where we’d be making 
money these birds make nothing but a 
costly noise. And at that, we don’t kill 
such a lot of natives. Once in a while, 
after a heavy bombardment, we run 
acrost a unfortunate fatality; where- 
as, they sure savvy how to deplete our 
census. The country we come over is 
dotted with graves, but they contain 
the heroic remnants of our own porous 


dead. 


Well, sir, Ern, this Isaac’s got a 
daughter, Sarah. She’s nineteen and 
full growed. Fine looking growth, too, 
you’d say if you could see her. Sarah’s 
been to Paris, to London, and to Bar- 
celona. She cuts a full swath any- 
where. She’s well primed with educa- 
tion and foreign tongues, including 
London English. Isaac wants her to 
come home and help him clean up his 
business. He owns half the property 
worth having in his district, and he has 
mortgages on the other half. The idea 
is to take Sarah to him, gather up all 
the gold and money we can git hold 
of, and then slip back and join the col- 
onel. It’s a ticklish job tho. The trade 
route is closed, like I told you. So the 
only thing to do is to cut thru the hills, 
travel by night, til we git into friendly 
territory. But—if them natives was to 
take us—well, you know what’d hap- 
pen to Sarah, don’t you? It ain’t hard 


_to guess, is it? Them Aram Sheiks’d 


glom onto her—Paris style dress, silk 
stockings, and velvety complex—and 
plumb ruin her expensive accent. 
Chances are she’d never be heard from 
again. 

It’s adventurous allright. The inside 
of this land is a unexplored mystery 
that even Rand McNally don’t know 
nothing about. That’s why they gave 
me the job of piloting Sarah thru. The 
Count doubts that we can make it; he 
says the Colonel’s a bally old ass, that 
he don’t know savages, and we’re tak- 
ing too big a chance. Just the same, 
the Count offered to go hisself, or to 
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go with us. But I reckon we can man- 
age. We’ve got three good hosses— 
Barbary stock—one to pack our grub 
blankets, and ammunition. I carry my 
carbine and two regulation forty five 
automatics. Sarah, she carries a pear! 
handled automatic and a_ gold _ inlaid 
smile. I just admire her, and so would 
you. Natives don’t scare her none, and 
if we should git into a tight place she'll 
back up my play while I shoot our way 
thru. 

Then there’s lions. And panthers. 
oodles of ’em. They’re not fierce like 
they are farther south, but just the 
same, they vegetate on meat. We're 
taking along a wicker cage with six 
carrier pigeons. That’s so we can send 
a few letters. I'll slip one in for you. 
I got to close. Sarah is calling me. She 
wants me to try out the sights on her 
automatic. 

Your friend and pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 

P. S. Just as we was sitting down 
to supper somebody up on the moun- 
tain unlimbered a Krag. Good shot, 
somebody. Fifty shots or more in 
less’n five minutes, and when it was 
over the letters “F M”—standing for 
Fata Morgana—was drilled as nice as 
you’d want, right thru the fly sheet of 
the Colonel’s tent. Telescope sights. 
Hassan paying his respects to the Col 
onel. Out there the hills is full of 
Hassan’s men. I’m sure glad _ that 
there’s no moon tonight. Sarah and | 
figure on passing the last outposts at 
midnight. R. A. W. 





ENDORSES BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
WORK 





I noticed the letter from Mr. F. R. 
Hoffman of Montana in the February 
number of the National Wool Grower 
and should like to say that we have 
had pretty much the same experience 
as Mr. Hoffman, and want to put in a 
good word for the Biological Survey 
also. A little over two years ago the 
Survey sent a good, experienced trap- 
per into this district, and it has surely 
made a difference in our losses from 
coyotes, especially during lambing. 

Eureka, Nevada. I. T. Handley 
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MONTANA QUARANTINE ORDER 
AMENDED 


Announcement has been made that 
the order of the Montana Livestock 
Santiary Board prohibiting shipment 
of sheep from Wyoming into Montana 
because of a quarantine has _ been 
amended to allow shipments under a 
permit. The quarantine was invoked 
some two months ago and the amend- 
ment became effective February 12. 


The order amending the quarantine 
order was signed by Dr. W. J. Butler, 
state veterinary officer, and says: 

“Montana Livestock Sanitary Board 
Order No. 60 is hereby amended to per- 
mit the shipment of sheep from Wyo- 
ming into the state of Montana in ac- 
cordance with Montana _ Livestock 
Sanitary Board Order No. 33, provided 
that each such shipment must be ac- 
companied by a permit in writing ob- 
tained from the state veterinary sur- 
geon at Helena, Montana. Applications 
for such permits must state the num- 
ber of sheep, the origin and destina- 
tion, and the name of the consignee 
and consignor. 

“This amendment No. 1 to order No. 
60 shall take effect on and be in full 
force from the twelfth day of Febru- 


ary, 1926,’” Leon Shaw. 





WOOL MANUFACTURERS ELECT 
NEW HEAD 


Mr. Franklin W. Hobbs, president of 
the Arlington Mills, was chosen to lead 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers at their annual meeting held 
in Boston on February 24. Mr. Hobbs 
succeeds Mr. John P. Wood, who re- 
signed after a twenty-year period of 
service as an Officer and director of 
the association. Mr. Walter Humph- 
reys was re-elected as secretary-treas- 
urer, and the following were elected 
as vice-presidents: Nathaniel Stevens, 
president of M. T. Stevens & Sons Co.; 
George H. Hodgson, vice-president and 
general manager of the Cleveland 
Worsted Mills Co.; and Addison L. 
Green, of the Farr Alpaca Co. 
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Lamb Improvement Conference In Tennessee 
By W. S. HOWLAND 


With all speakers, including a num- 
ber of sheep authorities of national re- 
pute, emphasizing the progress made 
by Tennessee sheep and lamb growers 
in the past three years as the result of 
a state-wide lamb improvement and 
standardization campaign, the second 
annual state lamb improvement con- 
ference, held at Nashville on Thursday, 











middle 


Tennessee, the main sheep growing 


practically every county in 


section of the state, was represented 
by delegations. Representatives from 
many east Tennessee and west Ten- 
nessee counties also were present. All 
local packing plants as well as the 
large plants of Chicago were repre- 
sented by buyers. 








Speakers and Officials at the Tennessee Lamb Improvement Conference 
Top row, left to right: O. N. Smith, division extension agent of the University of Ten- 
nessee; Dan Seay, secretary of the lamb club of Wilson County; L. R. Neel, director 
of the Middle Tennessee Experiment Station at Columbia, Tenn. 
Middle row: J. R. McKee, one of the largest sheep producers in the state; W. B. Dale, 
wool expert of M. Sabel and Company, Louisville, Ky.; Jonas Weil, millionaire 
Kentucky sheep grower and farmer; Homer Hancock, Tennessee’s commissioner 


of agriculture. 
Bottom row: 


Rowland Turner, general agricultural agent of the Southern Railway 


System; G. L. Watkins, Nashville live stock buyer; Joe Horan, lamb buyer for 
Armour and Company; L. J. Horlacher, University of Kentucky; Dr. J. M. Neigh- 
bert, sheep specialist of the U. S. Experiment Station at Queen City, Mo. 


January 7, was regarded universally 
by sheep growers, stockmen and farm- 
ers as the most successful meeting of 
its kind ever held in Tennessee. 
Despite extremely bad weather, 
which made it difficult for farmers and 
sheep growers from the counties not 
served by railroads to reach Nashville, 


The plan of having a yearly lamb 
improvement conference at the capital 
of the state was originated in 1925 by 
Homer Hancock, state commissioner 
of agriculture, and C. C. Flanery, sheep 
specialist of the University of Tennes- 
see Extension Service, with headquar- 
ters at Nashville. 





| 
| 
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The conference is part of an organ- 
ized campaign to bring home to the 
sheep growers of the state the fact 
that they must improve their lambs 
by standardization if they wish to 
compete with other states in the large 
markets of the country. For many 
years previous to Mr. Hancock’s ap- 
pointment as state commissioner of 
agriculture, sheep growing in Tennes- 
see had been showing a steady yearly 
decrease, with a corresponding drop 
in the quality of animals raised. 

The new state agriculture commis- 
sioner, himself one of the largest sheep 
growers and farmers in Tennessee, and 
a resident of the largest sheep produc- 
ing county in the state, determined to 
remedy this condition in the sheep 
producing industry when he assumed 
office three years ago. Together with 
Mr. Flanery and other sheep enthu- 
siasts, he planned a state-wide cam- 
paign of education for the sheep grow- 
ers. 

The first year of this campaign con- 
sisted of holding county and commun- 
ity meetings with demonstrations of 
the proper methods of docking and 
castrating lambs and talks on the value 
of different feeds in the growing of 
top lambs. Farmers of the state show- 
ed their interest in the campaign by 
attending these meetings in large 
numbers. 

To start off the second year’s cam- 
paign with a meeting that would at- 
tract the interest of all farmers of the 
state, it was decided to hold a 
lamb-improvement conference on 
January 7, 1925, at Nashville. Nearly 
200 farmers and sheep growers attend- 
ed, and the meeting proved so success- 
ful that it was determined to make it 
an annual event. 

From the point of attendance, this 
year’s meeting was twice as success- 
ful as last year’s, more than 400 farm- 
ers and growers attending the ses- 
sions. That the campaign of lamb im- 
provement is meeting with success 
along practical as well as_ theoretical 
lines was attested by such well known 
authorities as Robert S. Matheson, 
head lamb buyer for Swift and Com- 
pany, Chicago, and Joe Horan, head 
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buyer for Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, both of whom told the confer- 
ence of the remarkable improvement 
in weight and quality shown by Ten- 
nessee spring lambs during the past 
season. 

“For the first time in many years, 
Swift and Company was able to order 
lambs from the Nashville stock yards 
with confidence that a large percent- 
age would be tops,” Mr. Matheson 
said. 

The conference held three sessions, 
morning, afternoon and evening. A 
comprehensive program of addresses 
was presented at the morning and aft- 
ernoon sessions by speakers of na- 
tional reputation. Short talks also were 
made by farmers from the Tennessee 
sheep producing counties, who told of 
the improvement work being done by 
each county. The evening session was 
featured by a “lamb dinner,” served at 
the Nashville Chamber of Commerce 
banquet hall, in which “lamb” held the 
position of preference on the menu, as 
well as in the talks. 

All speakers stressed the importance 
of standardizing lambs if growers are 
to realize the greatest possible profits 
from their flocks. It was brought out 
clearly in talks by experts that sheep 
growers of Tennessee have been at 
a great disadvantage in the large mar- 
kets before the lamb improvement 
campaign was begun, because of the 
large numbers of seconds, culls and 
bucky lambs to be found in Tennessee 
flocks, despite the traditional choice 
quality of the Tennessee spring lamb. 

At the opening session, Mr. Flanery 
told in detail of the work accomplished 
since the standardization campaign 
was begun. He pointed out that 50,000 
animals in Tennessee were standard- 
ized in 1925, and declared that the far- 
mers’ fear of loss through the opera- 
tion of docking and castrating was 
groundless. He urged farmers to have 
this operation performed when the 
lamb was from three to ten days of 
age. 

Mr. Flanery also told the sheep 
growers that they must feed their ani- 
mals grain if they wish to get top 
prices, and showed how the expendi- 
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ture of funds for feed will pay big div- 
idends. The sheep specialist also point- 
ed out that the number of seconds and 
culls on the Nashville market had been 
reduced by 100 per cent in four years. 

Of special interest to all sheep 
growers present was a talk on “The 
Proper Control of Stomach Worms in 
Sheep,” by Dr. E. M. Neighbert, of th 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Experiment Station at Queen 
City, Missouri. Dr. Neighbert recom- 
mended the bluestone treatment. 

Among the others who spoke were 
Professor L. J. Horlacher, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky animal husbandry 
department; E. W. Hanley, represent- 
ing the packing interests of Jersey 
City, N. J.; W: B. Dale, veteran wool 
buyer of Louisville, Ky.; Frank Por- 
ter, president of the Tennessee Farm 
3ureau Federation; Professor M. P. 
Jarnigan, of the University of Ken- 
tucky and Rowland Turner, general 
agricultural agent of the Southern 
Railway System. 

Of all the talks made, perhaps the 
most popular one with the sheep grow- 
ers was an address by James Weil, 
millionaire farmer and sheep grower 
of Kentucky. 

“You must love your sheep if you 
wish to make a success of sheep grow- 
ing,” he said. “A sheep is the best 
bond a farmer can have. It pays divi- 
dends every year and then you have 
your investment intact after the prin- 
cipal has been all paid up.” 

The state conference is being fol- 
lowed up by a series of county meet- 
ings, which started the week after the 
state meeting. These county assem- 
blies are being sponsored by the coun- 
ty lamb clubs and in turn will be fol- 
lowed up with a series of community 
demonstrations, at which farmers will 
be shown the latest methods to be 
used in caring for their flocks. 





Our premium offer on page eight of 
this issue should interest you. A knife 
with the Remington name on it it is a 
useful thing to possess. For two new 
subscriptions to the Wool Grower, you 
can obtain either the stockman’s knife 
or the scout knife illustrated on page 8. 
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The Marketing Of Lambs: Congestion Of Undesirables 


Views of Mr. R. S. Matheson of Swift & Company as Presented at the Annual Convention of the 
National Association at Boise, Idaho, January 19, 1926 


Readers of the National Wool Grow- 
er are familiar with the study that has 
been made during the last four fall 
shipping seasons of the price fluctua- 
tions in the lamb markets and the pos- 
sibilities of securing greater stability. 
Last fall’s work in this direction is 
covered in the report made by Mr. 
Hugh Sproat of his observation at east- 
ern and central markets, which report 
ran through four issues of the Wool 
Grower, commencing in October. In 
order to bring the question fully before 
the sheepmen, one afternoon of the 
convention at Boise was devoted to its 
discussion. Mr. R. S. Matheson, head 
sheep buyer for Swift and Company at 
Chicago and well known to all ship- 
pers, made the opening remarks, which, 
with the discussion that followed, are 
printed below. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:— 

You noticed that your president shook 
hands with me. I don’t know whether he 
was greeting me or sympathizing with me. 
This is a peaceable organization of sheep and 
lamb men, and I suppose I occupy the posi- 
tion of “the goat” of the organization. But I 
have a message for you today, in regard to 
lamb marketing and in regard to the indus- 
try as a whole, that I am going to try to 
put over. The general thing nowadays 
seems to be to try to tell the farmer and the 
producer how to run his business; but my 
contact with producers in the last month 
or two, especially in the East, where I have 
attended several conferences on lamb pro- 
duction, has shown me that they can tell us 
how to run our business as well. 


I was impressed by, and interested in the 
remarks of your president yesterday in re- 
gard to lamb marketing and lamb quality. Of 
course, I have emphasized, in previous talks 
here in the West, the proposition of market- 
ing your lambs when they are fat, and I am 
not going to spend much time on that par- 
ticular phase of the subject. The point I 
want to bring out and stress at this time is 
in regard to congestions at markets and 
their cause. I have some rather radical 
ideas on that subject. 

CONGESTION OF UNDESIRABLE LAMBS 

First of all, I want to state emphatically 
that I do not think there ever would be any 
congestion at markets of the right kind of 
lambs. We are having a congestion right 
now at the river and eastern markets, and 
quite a decline in prices compared to the 
cost of the lambs going into feed lots; and 
it is very unfortunate. But what is causing 
the congestion? It is a surplus of continu- 
ous receipts of practically one class of lambs 
that the trade does not want. That, in my 
Opinion, is the cause of all congestions. 
That appl‘es to killing lambs, in my opin- 
ion, as well as feeding lambs in the fall. We 
have congested receipts of feeders that are 


not desirable—they are too heavy, they are 
too coarse, they have to find a speculative, 
forced outlet. And we have congested re- 
ceipts of heavy, undesirable, unsalable 
lambs. I have never seen any congested re- 
ceipts of desirable lambs. 

There have been some very intelligent 
articles in your magazine, “The Wool Grow- 
er,” written by Mr. Hugh Sproat—I think 
the most intelligent that I have seen in the 
magazine at any time—relative to general 
conditions in the eastern markets. I can 
see that he recognizes in those articles the 
fact that the choice quality lambs always 
find a ready outlet. 

From my experience in the South and 
East, where we are trying to improve the 
production of lambs, I think it has reached 
a point where you must specialize more or 
less for the consumer demand. The desire 
is, of course, to produce as heavy a lamb 
for as little money, as I see it, as possible, 
regardless of the outlet for that particular 
lamb. It is pretty hard to tell the producer 
that he should try to produce a smaller 
lamb, one that is in demand; but until you 
produce what the consumer wants you will 
run into these congested conditions in the 
fall, in the winter, and at all times. 

Any legislation that you may enact, or 
try to enact, while it may relieve the sit- 
uation somewhat in regard to marketing, 
is not going to relieve those conditions, so 
far as I can see, when there is a surplus of 
this undesirable product which must be 
marketed and for which you must find a 
forced outlet. There is a healthy increas- 
ing demand for good quality lamb at all 
times. You produce, of course. the main 
supply of lamb in the United States. We 
have to depend for that on the West. Lamb 
feeders, of course, have to take more or less 
what you have to offer them; but the ex- 
perience some of them are going through 
now, and will go through for the next thirty 
or sixty days, possibly, is and will be very 
unsatisfactory and discouraging. 

THE NATIVE LAMB SITUATION. 

Mr. Sproat, in his articles, mentions the 
menace of the native lambs, with which 
you have to contend. The native lambs, in 
the states directly east of the Missouri, are 
increasing in a small way—possibly 20 or 
25 per cent. But that competition will not 
hurt you if the native lamb is handled in 
the proper manner; that is, by improving 
the quality, by docking and castrating, and 
presenting an article that the consumer 
wants. As I have said before, we can in- 
crease the consumption of lamb when we 
have the quality; and there is no over pro- 
duction of good quality stock in sight yet. 

Kentucky and Tennessee are raising 
quite a lot of lambs and are handling them 
in a very scientific manner, under the su- 
pervision of the agriculture departments of 
the various universities. They are appoint- 
ing county agents who go around and give 
individual attention to their lambs. 

I heard a southern gentleman in Ten- 
nessee the other day tell about his exnveri- 
ence in the lamb business. He bought a 
bunch of ewes last year, the ‘irst time in 
his experience, and had a very satisfactory 
lambing. When he saw the lambs he did 
not know whether they were a success or 
what they were, but he sent for the county 
agent. The county agent came down, in- 
spected the lambs, and said: “Yes, you 


have a pretty good bunch of lambs. They 
will do all right if you will follow our in- 
structions. The first thing you must do is 
dock all their tails.” Four sons of this 
southerner were in partnership with him. 
As soon as they heard of this, they said 
there would be none of this docking for 
them, that it would kill all the lambs. So 
the father bought his sons out. Then his 
wife heard about it, and she said it was so 
inhuman that she was going to leave home 
if he went through with that program. He 
did, however, go on with docking and cas- 
trating his lambs—and his wife did not 
leave home. As a result, he had a very 
superior bunch of lambs, and he topped the 
market that season. He was very much 
encouraged. This year he is going through 
with the same operation. In the meantime 
he said, his wife has taken up this new fad 
of having her hair bobbed and he does not 
think he will have any trouble this year 
about docking his lambs. 

There is not very much more that I can 
say on this point. But I would like to put 
over, and have you grasp the real cause 
of congestion in marketing from My ex- 
perience and viewpoint. I might say that 
since I have been with the Swift and Com- 
pany I have handled over a hundred million 
sheep and lambs. There is really at no 
time a congestion of superior quality lambs. 
It is just a congestion of the kind we do 
not want. 

Last Thursday in Chicago there were 31,- 
000 lambs. The day before the Govern- 
ment had estimated that there would be 
15,000. I will venture to say that, out of 
those 31,000 lambs, there were not 5,000 
handy weight, desirable lambs, the kind 
the trade asked for. They were mostly 
lambs weighing around 90 pounds. We can 
absorb a certain amount of those lambs 
every week to good advantage; but when 
you have two, three or four weeks com- 
ing on top of each other, of the sameclass 
of lambs, all outlet channels become con- 
gested and we have to buy them lower. 
They force themselves lower, and even then 
they are very unsatisfactory to handle. 
After such a time the packer never makes 
any money out of that class of lambs. Such 
a condition always means a loss, because, 
though you may not think so, we do try 
to support the market. We are always en- 
deavoring to make a market for that class 
of stuff. 

Your president referred to the California 
oranges, the Washington apples, the Idaho 
potatoes. The consumer demand is cat- 
ered to with all those products. I think it 
is just as essential to bear in mind that 
consumer demand also in your lamb pro- 
duct. 

I have nothing more especially to say 
to you now. I heard a story the other day 
about a colored fellow who was arrested 
for stealing a watch. Your president once 
introduced me as being the biggest sheep 
thief in the United States. This colored 
fellow employed a very able lawyer who, 
by his eloquence, was able to convince the 
jury that his client was innocent. At the 
close of the trial the judge turned to the 
colored boy and said, “You are acquitted.” 
The colored boy looked up at the judge and 
inquired, “What did you say, Judge?” The 
judge replied, “The jury says you are ac- 
quitted.” The colored boy said, “What 
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does that mean, Judge? Does I have to 
give back the watch?” 

You know, I can give you advice about 
what to do with your lambs and the kind 
to produce, the kind that comes into mar- 
ket and sells itself—and then, perhaps, 
when you come down there I will try to 
buy them just as cheap as I can, anyway. 
But the men who have the wholesaling of 
your product want something that will 
walk in and sell itself and walk out again. 
The most important thing about your pro- 
duct is to try to produce an article that is 
in demand, one that will always be in de- 
mand and command the price. I think that 
is all I have to say along those lines. 

THE PREMIUM ON QUALITY. 

PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH: Mr. 
Matheson, I think your little story about 
the negro who stole the watch and wanted 
to know whether he should give it back or 
not was very apropos. We have been 
preaching quality. We have learned that 
the Idaho potato, the California sunkist 
orange and the Wenatchee apple bring a 
very decided premium on the market over 
the ordinary stuff. While you were talking 
I was making some figures here, right in 
line with your thought as to whether or not 
it pays the grower to raise these desirable 
lambs. I believe we agree with you that 
we should have superior lambs. Suppose a 
man lands a lamb in milk-fat condition, in 
Chicago, weighing 80 pounds. It must be 
a pretty good lamb when it starts, to do 
that. Still we can lay 80-pound lambs, 
milk-fat. down there. But the other fellow 
says, “No, I will not do that; I can make 
my lambs weigh 90 pounds.” He brings 
them down there at 90 pounds, and sells 
them for 14 cents. He will get $13.60 gross 
for them. 

MR. MATHESON: Excuse me. He would 
get $12.60. 

PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH: 
$12.60. 

MR. MATHESON: I might revise your 
figures. 

MR. HAGENBARTH: He gets. $12.60. 
The man bringing down an 80-pound lamb, 
and selling him for 15 cents a pound, gets 
$12.20. 

MR. MATHESON: 
He will only get $12.00. 

PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH: That 
shows you, gentlemen, what they do to us 
down there. That shows a loss, then, of 40 
cents a head, as compared with the other 
fellow. 

MR. MATHESON: Excusee me again. 
He would lose 60 cents. 

PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH: VYes—6% 
cents. But the point is that he gets less 
for his lamb, at a cent a pound higher, 
than the other man. I would like to ask 
you, Mr. Matheson, if there is any possible 
way by which we can secure the greater 
premium on those lambs, to which they are 
entitled by reason of their quality, as 
against the lamb that is a feeder or a dried- 
out lamb. Is it at all practical, consider- 
ing the economics of the situation, to edu- 
cate the consumptive public, or convince 
the man who sells our lambs, so that a 
grower is justified in bringing about the 
improved quality and break even or make 
a little more money? Of course, if he 
breaks even he is making money, because 
he improves the consumptive demand. But 
is there any way of making it an incentive 
for all of us to improve the quality? 

MR. MATHESON: Along those lines, I 
think the spread is really going to widen. 
It is a point well brought out, but it is a 
pretty hard point on which to differentiate 
very closely. If there is only a moderate 


Yes— 


Excuse me again. 
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supply of these 90-pound lambs on the mar- 
ket, the chances are that the spread will 
not be so wide as it should be. But when 
you run into such conditions as are pre- 
vailing at present, the spread is liable to be 
from a dollar to two dollars a hundred. We 
have tried our utmost, and that is our aim 
at all times, to find markets and develop 
markets for this 90-pound product. The 
other product takes care of itself; the mar- 
ket on it is established at all times. But 
the point I am trying to bring out par- 
ticularly is with reference to this conges- 
tion of undesirable lambs. In my opinion, 
it is not so much the increased receipts 
as it is the undesirability of the product. 
If these large receipts, which do accumu- 
late. were of a desirable product, we could 
increase the consumptive demand so that 
we really would not have any congestion. It 
is pretty hard to impress upon a producer 
or explain to him just what this congest‘on 
really is. It is a forced, unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the trade. 


There is no question that the 90-pound 
lamb is a desirable product, in a limited 
way, for the trade that handles those heav- 
ier lambs—such as the restaurant and ho- 
tel trade. They cannot use the lighter 
lamb. But the consuming public, outside of 
that, must be catered to, to take the big 
surplus off the markets. 

I suppose, Mr. President, it does not 
cost any more to produce that 90-pound 
lamb than it does the 80-pound lamb. 

PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH: The in- 
terest charge and loss. 


MR. MATHESON: Would that offset 
the 60 cents? That is where we get up 
against a stone wall, apparently; that is 
where it is hard to argue. But it seems to 
me we must look ahead. I think the ten- 
dency in the production of lambs is going 
to be for increased production. With this 
increased production, you must have an in- 
creased outlet for your product. In a gen- 
eral way I think you should take into con- 
sideration, if it is possible, this consumer 
demand. 

Perhaps if I were a producer I would 
produce the largest lamb I could and not 
bother about the consumer demand at all. 
But the question comes up in each of your 
meetings, and periodically in your maga- 
zine, about this bugaboo of improved mar- 
keting. There is apparently only a limited 
demand for this unsatisfactory product of 
yours. It is with that in view that I am 
making the suggestion about trying to 
cater, if it is possible, to this demand that 
is already established, that is growing, and 
that we can increase readily if we have the 
stuff with which to increase it. 

MARKET DEPRESSION IN JANUARY. 

I am extremely sorry to see this depres- 
sion around the markets right now. It is 
discouraging to the feeder. And you gen- 
tlemen are dependent on the feeder for this 
supply output of yours. After a couple of 
years of unsatisfactory results, it is bound 
to come back to you, 

Your president wants me to speak about 
what is causing the depression. I think I 
spoke of that before. It is just because we 
are over-burdened with one class of lambs— 
these heavy, undesirable lambs. They are 
in the feed lots, they cannot be held, they 
must come to market. We are freezing a 
certain percentage of them, not because we 
want to, but becaise we cannot sell them. 
The minute we put them in the freezers, 
they deteriorate 3 to 5 cents a pound, and 
sometimes more. That is a handicap; but 
we are doing that in an effort to stabilize 
the market. All the packers are doing that. 

It would be a wonderful business if we 
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had a product that would sell right along, 
and on which we could increase the con- 
sumption. As I said before, legislation in 
regard to marketing may help temporarily, 
may help for a day or two; but when you 
have congested receipts of a product, for 
which there is a very limited demand, I do 
not see how legislation in regard to the 
marketing problem will solve it. 

Are there any questions that 
would like to ask? 

MR. WARNICK: Don’t you think the 
price of corn has something to do with the 
situation? The feeders are putting a lot of 
this stuff on the market right now. Is that 
due to the high price of corn? 

MR. MATHESON: No, sir. The price 
of corn is very low, compared with what 
it has been for the last year or so. They 
are feeding corn down in the corn states 
at 50 to 60 cents a bushel; and the tendency 
is to over-feed the lambs, to get them too 
large. 

The Colorado feeders tell me their lambs 
are all large framed lambs. But they have 
had a very hard winter to feed. The lots 
have been swampy and wet. The lambs 
have not fattened as they should, but they 
have grown in size. There is a surplus 
there of 90- and 95-pound lambs. 

MR. HIBBARD: What is the range of 
choice weight? 

MR. MATHESON: From 75 to 8:0 
pounds. There is a big demand for lambs 
weighing from 65 to 70 pounds; but I don’t 
call that a merchantable lamb. I did not 
cater to that trade at all, or try to. The 
average 30- and 40-pound carcass meets all 
the requirements of the average housewife. 

A gentleman said to me here yesterday: 
“You know that you prefer the chops out 
of those heavy lambs; I do, and you do.” | 
answered: “I admit it, but what becomes 
of the rest of the carcass?” He hadn’t giv- 
en that a thought apparently. But the aver- 
age housewife does not want to use the 
large legs; they are too large. But we 
can sell them these small lambs in New 
York City and all large centers just as 
readily as we can get them. They sell 
themselves. 

As I have mentioned before, this idea 
of holding the lambs until they become 
dried out and the milk fat is gone, makes 
the whole situation very hard to handle and 
very unsatisfactory. You want to put out a 
product that is satisfying to the public 
when they get it. Then they will come 
back for more. That increases the demand 
right away and is reflected all the way 
through. 

PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH: Are 
there any more questions, gentlemen? 

MR. HART: Mr. Matheson, when you 
have a congestion down there of, we wil! 
say, 30,000, and there are 5,000 head of 
top lambs in there, and the market goes off, 
does that take off the top end as well as 
the heavy end? 

MR. MATHESON: Last Thursday, when 
there were 31,000 lambs there—which were 
the heaviest receipts we had had in a long 
time—the choice lambs did not decline any. 
There were not enough to satisfy the de- 
mand of the special eastern trade. Of 
course you cannot always maintain prices 
at the same level. They will be affected 
more or less by receipts. But the rest of 
those lambs dragged on the market. Some 
of those undesirable lambs I know were un- 
sold Friday, and some Saturday. But the 
desirable lambs sold quickly. 

Of course, we have been having continu- 
ous heavy receipts of all lambs for some 
time. But even with those big —sire- 
ceipts there was no decline in top 
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lambs; and the decline since has not been 
very much—possibly a quarter of a cent a 
pound. But the other lambs are a drug on 
the market, and are selling at from a dol- 
lar to a dollar and a half lower, I think, in 
spots. 

SECRETARY MARSHALL: Mr. Mathe- 
son, on those days, say, in September, 1924, 
—when we had two or three 40,000 days, 
with a lot of feeders—there were some 50- 
cent drops. Didn’t those drops in Septem- 
ber, 1924, h't the fancy lambs full force— 
the fancies that were on the market that 
day? 

MR. MATHESON: I don’t think it hit 
them with full force, no. With those long 
continued heavy receipts, the market had 
declined 45 to 50 cents. But there is no 
question in my mind that the desirable 
lambs all sold quickly, while the other 
lambs would be a drug on the market. That 
is my recollection of it. 

SECRETARY MARSHALL: We _ don’t 
mind them selling a little slower, if they 
bring the price. 

MR. MATHESON: I don’t know abont 
that. When you have a product that sells 
quickly, you get them weighed quickly and 
you save shrinkage. And every pound of 
shrinkage counts these days. I suppose you 
have reference to September particularly? 

SECRETARY MARSHALL: Yes. 

MR. MATHESON: I maintain that if 
you have an undesirable quality of feeding 
lambs, that you have the same congestion 
in your feeding lambs; you have an unde- 
sirable quality, you have a lot of half-fat, 
large lambs that are not desirable. Con- 
tinued receipts of them for several weeks 
clogs the whole thing up; whereas, if they 
were a desirable quality, they would clean 
up quickly each week and we would not, I 
know, have congestions. I claim it is the 
congestion of an undesirable product, and 
not so much the congestion of numbers, 
that hurts the market. 

I thank you very much for-your atten- 
tion. 





Following Mr. Matheson’s remarks, 
Mr. Sproat gave a resume of his study 
of lamb marketing conditions last fall. 
Mr. Sproat brought out the necessity 
of shipping lambs in prime condition, 
of ordering cars sufficiently in advance 
to enable some fairly reliable forecast 
to be made of the probable run in sight 
for any given date, and of securing co- 
operation among commission houses in 
ordering in the following day’s sup- 


plies. The discussion at the conclu- 


sion of Mr. Sproat’s talk follows: 


PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH: Mr. 
Sproat, I would like to ask you one ques- 
tion. Do you find, from your observation, 
or would you care to pass judgment on 
whether or not direct shipments to the vari- 
ous markets have been used in such a way 
as to bring about congestion and further 
depressed prices on those markets? 

MR. SPROAT: I may be putting my 
foot in it by expressing an opinion, but a 
man will do anything once. I do not be- 
lieve they have been used in that way, Mr. 
President. I believe the “directs” in no 
case were used to bear the market. 

SECRETARY MARSHALL: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to ask Mr. Sproat a ques- 
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tion. You referred to the drop in the mar- 
ket in September, 1925, Mr. Sproat. I think 
you said in two or three days it dropped 
from $16.00 to $14.60. What were the re- 
ceipts during that period, may I ask? Was 
that drop due to larger receipts in Chi- 
cago? Or how did that time compare with 
the period before that? 

MR. SPROAT: No. Chicago was not 
unreasonably high—about 26,000. At no 
time did the receipts of that week, or of the 
next week, reach an excessive number of 
lambs. 

SECRETARY MARSHALL: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think all the lamb shippers are af- 
ter is to get the facts before them in this 
matter. There is quite a lot that we need 
to know that hasn’t come out yet. This 
distribution question is a very, very serious 
proposition. There is danger of doing a 
whole lot of damage if you get off wrong on 
it, not to these other fellows but to our- 
selves. We want to get all the information 
possible before we begin to plan action. I 
would like to ask that Mr. Matheson be 
given the floor to discuss that condition of 
the market at the time Mr. Sproat has just 
referred to. 

PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH: Mr. 
Matheson has been requested to explain to 
us the reason why there should be a drop 
at that time, when rece'pts were apparent- 
ly light. 

MR. MATHESON: Mr. President, be- 
fore going into that matter, I would like 
to comment briefly on this general impres- 
sion, I think it is, about the packers using 
direct receipts to bear the markets; and I 
want to thank Mr. Sproat for his answer 
in that connection. 

As a matter of fact, gentlemen, direct 
receipts of the packers are mainly to sta- 
bilize the market. We have taken the sur- 
plus off these other western markets in or- 
der to clean the markets up and stabilize 
them; we have shipped them to Chicago, as 
a rule, or to some other market, in order 
to get better distribution. But they are 
bought on the prevailing market at that 
time. They have nothing at all to do with 
the market on the day they arrive to be 
slaughtered. I want that to go across, be- 
cause I have heard for years that we use 
those direct receipts for that purpose. But 
we do not. 

It is very unfortunate that Mr. Poole 
wrote an article about “Bob leaving home 
and the market going to pot.” That was a 
very fortunate condition. But as far as 
I can make out, it was not one that was 
connived at. It was simply a case of mis- 
taken judgment on the part of the men who 
were in charge at the time in Chicago. I 
think the only thing that I can say is that 
the receipts were comparatively large at 
Omaha and Chicago. As they explained it 
later, when I was investigating, there was 
a big run and a big drop, and they tried to 
anticipate it. They went a little too far and 
got left. That is the only alibi I have to 
offer. I claim it was purely a case of bad 
judgment in guessing the market conditions 
at that particular time. 

SECRETARY MARSHALL: You mean 
also bad judgment on the part of the com- 
mission men in not working the other side 
of it? 

MR. MATHESON: I think the commis- 
sion men went into the same sort of a 
panic and were as instrumental as the buy- 
ers. They did not have enough backbone 
or foresight to forecast a higher market in 
a short time. But the market came back 
very rapidly. It was not a matter of con- 
nivance at all; it was just a pure mistake 
of judgment on both sides. 


33 
WHO FEED LAMBS? 


Almost any day in winter at the 
union stock yards one can pick up the 
countryman wearing his bearskin coat. 
Having been raised out there where 
he hailed from, so to speak, and also 
having beaten around the yards long 
enough to get the average and pre- 
dominant psychology of “the trade,” a 
smile. was apt to be forthcoming to 
George’s countenance when he saw a 
bearskin coat going down the alley! 

This doesn’t mean that you mustn’t 
wear your bearskin coat to market— 
being comfortable should be trumps 
on such a trip. Maybe as the hairy 
hailer from the country flits by, the 
drover says to his right hand friend 
and chief enemy at poker: “Say, what 
yer think that old Bearskin is worth 
—I bet the old Bruin has more dough 
than you ever saw!” 


When you go to the tourist section 
where the rates are just what the land- 
lord thinks the victim is worth, should 
you have your golf sticks and your fa- 
vorite dog and your sparkling ring in 
great evidence and sign the register 
from some big city or some state away 
off? When it comes to the back coun- 
try resort landlord, he is a-gonna 
trade on your looks and your evident 
prosperity: 

If an old duffer has a pigskin wallet 
and plenty of metal in it, nobody can 
say he is not entitled to wear a bear- 
skin coat down a live stock alley if 
he wants to. Then there is another fel- 
ler who is entitled to wear a bearskin 
coat down a market alley—and that is 
a countryman with the business teeth 
to eat up all the hard-boiled eggs he 
runs across at a stock yards! 

Out here in Ohio I have been roam- 
ing around some to see the kind of 
men who feed lambs—and though 
there are men here who have fed lambs 
from the start, not a single solitary 
furry bearskin coat have I run across! 

What are some of the limiting fact- 
ors in lamb feeding? I don’t think there 
is a more limiting factor in the business 
than the habit of a cash reserve. What 
can a man do in this world unless 
he has formed the habit of watching 
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Western Lambs on fall feed, Marion County, Ohio 


corners until he has a cash reserve? It 
is all well enough to talk about credit 
—but credit is a mighty tough substi- 
tute for your own hard cash that you 
have accumulated by saving and by 
shrewd business from the very start, 
for it’s your own stuff and your habit 
will cause you to buy safe, feed safe 
and sell safe. The cash reserve is al- 
most a universal badge of the success- 
ful lamb feeder in Ohio. 

Sheep experience is highly import- 
ant, and one must say, essential. There 
are many farmers, however, fussing 
around with small flocks of ewes who 
would like to feed lambs and broaden 
out their farming to meet the idea, but 
they never have got together that 
cash reserve! They know sheep well 
enough but somehow their reserve 
funds have always been dissipated on 
this and that through the years as they 
went along—they can’t feed lambs be- 
cause they can’t “swing” the business 
proposition. 

Raising alfalfa and corn crops is es- 
sential to lamb finishing—and there 
are men with both and credit to satisfy 
their banker—but a debt at the bank is 
not to the liking of some very good 
citizens, nothing at all to be compared 
with the fewest number of thousands 
of dollars in the way of a cash reserve. 
Maybe if they had just set their minds 
to it in the beginning they could have 
had that cash reserve and capital to 
cover lamb finishing operations, but 
they haven’t, so there you are! 


We heard a lot of big talk about 
high priced land in Iowa a while back 











—but not lately. Now comes along 
Iowa asking for credit to carry the 
corn crop and not sacrifice it. As the 
country thought about the time the 
war boom, bubble, hokum, craze or 
whatyoumaycallit was in full swing, 
the peak of prosperity was in lowa and 
the country was whirling around lowa 
and in general Iowa was the stuff. 

What is Iowa, anyhow? Well, the 
way it looks to me is that Iowa _ is 
nothing more, nothing greater, noth- 
ing different from a collection of indi- 
vidual people—agricultural Iowa is 
nothing but Tom, Dick and Harry Far- 
mer, and the main trouble with Tom, 
Dick and Harry Farmer in Iowa is that 
the boom swallowed up their cash re- 
serve. The main, essential, “causative,” 
etc., reason why Iowa farmers can’t 
hold and carry the corn crop,is because 
very numerous individual farmers have 
not established the habit of a cash re- 
serve and then held to it tooth and 
nail. 

Just the opposite is why the Ohio 
lamb feeder is such a hard man to 
“down” and that is the reason why 
Ohio lamb feeders are likely to com- 
pete for feeder lambs as long as the 
range affords any, and as long the 
Yankees down east must be supplied 
their loin and their quarter. With 


such men it has been a habit of mind, 
just a fixed principle of business, to 
get together and to save and to have 
fluid capital, cash reserve, “funds” at 
their own command to lubricate and 


quicken their business. 


“Credit,” “credit,” “credit ;” “pay by 
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Clipped Westerns in a Delaware County, Ohio, feed lot 


the week,” “pay by the month,” “we 
trust you,” “buy now—pay later” are 
popular slogans or by-words or curses 
whatever one or another person de- 
cides. How grotesque it must look 
for the cash reserve farmer, such as 
our Ohio lamb feeders, to be bored by 
the political fuss raised out lowa-way 
where the big boom saxaphone droned 
so lustily only a few years back—how 
grotesque it must look to him to see 
the hapless neighbor ride to town in a 
mortgaged automobile to ask his bank 
for further “credit.” 

The outstanding idea in Ohio lamb 
feeding is not rich land, nor alfalfa 
nor corn nor sheep barn experience— 
all requisite in their ways—but the 
visible mark of distinction in Ohio 
lamb finishing is the habit of a cash 
reserve. There is nothing that quite 
takes its place—whether in Ohio or in 
Iowa or in the Rocky Mountains: 

George Barley. 





NEW MEXICO EXPECTS BIG 
LAMB CROP 





Every one expects a heavy lamb 
yield here. Lambing commences April 
1. Most of the sheepmen here are feed- 
head. 


Conditions are better now than at this 


ing about one-third pound per 


time last year, but we will have to have 
some rain in order to get the grass 
started. The past month has been un- 
usually warm and fair. 


Tatum, New Mexico. A. D. Jones. 
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THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


By Henry A. Kidder 


The heavyweight season is now in 
full swing. Practically all the manufac- 
turers have shown their new lines of 
both worsteds and woolens. In mak- 
ing their new prices, they have not 
given the buyer the benefit of all the 
decline that has been registered in raw 
wool during the past year, but enough 
has been done to indicate that there is 
not likely to be any boom in wool be- 
tween now and shearing time, if man- 
ufacturers can help it. They are in 
more or less complete control of the 
situation. As one wool man said the 
other day, “goods buyers are in the 
driving seat,” which means that both 
manufacturers and wool dealers are 
in a way at the mercy of the buyers 
and distributors of goods. 

The situation has been steadily drift- 
ing in that direction for some time, 
being greatly accentuated in the past 
few months. It is hoped that the return 
to worsted goods may serve a good 
purpose in restoring normalcy to the 
wool textile industry, but at the mo- 
ment its position is not entirely reas- 
suring. There has been a decided 
trend towards worsteds in both the 
lightweight season just closing and 
the heavyweight season just opening. 
This has been shown to a moderate 
degree in the demand for staples, but 
there are serious outs about the mat- 
ter that have prevented full benefit 
coming to the wool trade or the mills. 

Prominent among these is the vogue 
of odd shades and colors in men’s wear 
goods, which has been so prominent 
a feature of the clothing trade for sev- 
eral years. So-called woolen goods lend 
themselves especially to this feature, 
as they are more easily manipulated, 
and it is possible to use a larger per- 
centage of noils, reworked wool and 
wastes of all kinds. Worsteds are dif- 
ferent. Only good spinning wools can 
be used in the making of straight wor- 
Ssteds. This season has demonstrated 
that the shift from woolens to wor- 
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The Wool Sack 


steds is not being made without seri- 
ous resistance from the goods trade. 
This is shown by the way that goods 
with a worsted warp and a woolen fill- 
ing are being pushed in the new heavy- 
weight lines. Attention has been pre- 
viously called to the fact that goods 
buyers, distributors and garment man- 
ufacturers have made what might well 
be called a concerted drive for cheap- 
ness. They have demanded that low 
prices be made. This demand is being 
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met as far as possible, but it is noted 
that the new prices are on practically 
the same basis as a year ago on all 
goods of strictly worsted construc- 
tion, and that the lower prices have 
been made on woolens and manipulat- 
ed goods of all kinds. The reason is 
evident. Perhaps the principal reason 
is that garment manufacturers are de- 
manding that the great profits shown 
in their last year’s operations be not 
seriously curtailed. 








A WOOL PRICE CALCULATOR 
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The above is a chart which may be used to determine the market value of 
grease wool when the market value of scoured wool and the per cent shrink- 
age of the grease wool are known. To read the 
straight edge across its face so that the straight edge 


chart, place a string or 


will extend through 











the points on the first and second scales on the left, representing the assum- 
ed per cent of shrinkage and the market value of scoured wool, respectively, 
to the right hand scale headed ,“Market Value of Grease Wool”. For example, 
assume the shrinkage to be 60 per cent and the market value of scoured wool 
to be $1.30. By extending a line through these two points as illustrated, the 
market value of grease wool is found to be 52 cents with freight and other 
handling charges not considered. 
A. K. Mackey, University of Illinois. 
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Manufacturers have had the “buck” 
passed to them, and they in turn are 
looking for ways and means to effect 
greater economies in _ production. 
Therefore, they turn first to the wool 
trade as a likely place to begin. It has 
been often pointed out that the cost 
of the raw wool is a minority percent- 
age of the total cost of wool fabrics. 
Yet it has been found impossible to get 
labor costs down to a reasonable basis, 
and all other materials and manufac- 
turing costs are still very nearly on a 
war level. Therefore, it is a continual 
fight all along the line. 

If the above statement regarding the 
dominant position of the goods buyers 
is correct, it is equally plain that man- 
ufacturers have also an important ad- 
vantage in that they are able this year 
to play off Australia and other foreign 
primary markets against the West to 
a greater extent than for several 
years. What other interpretation can 
be placed on the recent reports that 
one of the largest manufacturers was 
buying anything in the way of Aus- 
tralian Merinos that could be bought 
for a dollar or less, clean basis in bond? 
Also it is significant that most of the 
recent buying at the Australian auc- 
tions has been for manufacturers’ ac- 
count. Dealers have proceeded very 
cautiously, owing to the difficulty ex- 
perienced in making a profitable turn- 
over in this market. 


Wool men here say that they are 
getting no encouragement to buy wool 
in the West, especially to pay any such 
prices as have recently been asked for 
the remainders of the old clip, and 
such as are suggested for the new clip. 
The opinion is expresesd quite freely 
that what happened at the second of- 
fering of wools controlled by the First 
National Bank of Boise, at Portland, 
Oregon, indicates that western grow- 
ers have readjusted their ideas of val- 
ues to the actual situation on the sea- 
board markets in the East. It is also 
said that those who have waited so 
long to dispose of their holdings have 
manifestly overstayed the market. 
That would certainly be the case where 
clips were sold on a level seven to 
eight cents below the bids at the first 
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offering in December and_ turned 
down. 

Considerable pooled Territory wool 
is being offered in this market today, 
said by those in a position to know to 
be approximately 5,000,000 pounds or 
more. There is also still some con- 
signed wool in the hands of dealers. 
If, as stated in recent news dispatches 
from the West, the Boise wools are to 
be shipped to Boston via the Panama 
Canal, it must be conceded that the sit- 
uation does not make for strength in 
Territory wools here. Added to this is 
the natural reluctance of prospective 
buyers of the new clip wools to see the 
market advance at this time, and the 
situation appears to be lacking in 
strength. This last applies to both 
manufacturers and dealers. 


When all has been said, it is plain 
that the western wool grower will find 
the keenest competition this season 
from abroad. Choice super Australian 
64s and 70s are reported to have been 
recently sold in this market at $1.03 to 
$1.05, and a particularly choice lot 
at $1.08. These prices are for greasy 
wools in bond, figured on the clean 
basis. At $1.05, which appears to be 
about the market for the better wools, 
direct competition is made with fine 
and fine medium Territory, and espec- 
ially with delaine fleeces, Ohio and 
similar. Adding the duty to the above 
and a clean cost, duty paid, is devel- 
oped, or $1.36. Deducting 10 per cent 
for better skirting, and a competitive 
price of $1.23 to $1.24 compares with 
$1.25 for best fine and fine. medium 
Territory, and $1.25 to $1.30 for Ohio 
delaine. These Australian 64s and 70s 
are quite a bit finer than staple Terri- 
tory, and generally a little finer than 
the best delaines. 

These comparisons are being made 
to call attention to the serious compe- 
tition that the western wool grower is 
up against this year. They are facts 
that cannot be ignored or sneered at. 
Above quotations are for top grades. 
Unfortunately, this year manufactur- 
ers are showing less interest in the 
choicest wools, but are seemingly con- 
tent to take over an unusual proportion 
of average and inferior wools. Aus- 
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tralians of that character have sold 
in bond on the clean basis of 98 cent 
to $1. 

It is claimed that a fair basis fo: 
Territory wools in the Boston marke 
today is $1.20 to $1.25 clean for fine 
and fine medium staple, $1.15 to $1.18 
for Montana and similar half-blood 
staple, and $1.10 to $1.15 for New Mex- 
ico and Colorado half-blood, 98 cents 
to $1 for three-eighths-blood staple, 90 
to 92 cents for quarter-blood staple 
$1.15 to $1.20 for good French comb 
ing, and $1.05 to $1.10 for fine and fin: 
medium clothing. Texas spring wools 
are hardly quotable, though a little 
eight-months’ is said to be available at 
$1.10 to $1.15 clean. Texas fall wool 
has been recently sold on the clean 
basis of $1.05, though some lots of ear- 
ly bought wool are held at $1.10. 


The situation in Texas has taken a 
new turn in recent weeks. Growers 
there have evidently found it impos- 
sible to continue to get opening prices, 
and consequently have shown an in- 
creasing disposition to meet the mar- 
ket. As a result the Del Rio growers 
accepted 36%4 cents for big lines of 
their best wools, and down to 33 to 35 
cents for less desirable wools. There is 
reported to be still about a _ million 
pounds of the fall clip unsold in that 
state. Eastern buyers are not willing 
to pay over 95 cents clean landed for 
these wools, which would mean a pay- 
ment to the grower of not over 33 to 
35 cents. 

The position of Ohio and similar 
fleeces is quite uncertain. The quota- 
tion for the best delaine wools has 
been slowly settling. It was recently 
reported that the Columbus pool had 
sold about 300,000 pounds of delaine at 
52 cents. Given a shrinkage of 60 per 
cent, this would mean a clean cost of 
$1.30, and less for lighter wool, prob- 
ably a range of $1.25 to $1.30. It is also 
reported that some lots of average de- 
laine have been sold at 49 to 50 cents. 
For top grades, delaine and half-blood, 
three-eighths-blood and quarter-blood 
combing, 52 cents appears to be about 
the market at the moment, though a 
sale is reported of quarter-blood at 48 
cents. Again the question of quality 
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comes into the matter. Shrinkage and 
condition enters very largely into the 
calculation. 

The position of super-pulled wools 
is materially changed from last month’s 
report. All grades are lower, the mar- 
ket having been quiet for these wools 
all the month. It is hoped that the 
woolen mills will have to come into the 
market shortly for additional supplies, 
and that liberal sales of woolen over- 
coatings and suitings will create a bet- 
ter demand for suitable wools. 

Best super wools are now quoted at 
$1.20 to $1.25 clean for AA wools, $1.12 
to $1.15 for fine A super, $1.02 to $1.05 
for A super, 90 cents for choice B su- 
per, 82 to 87 cents for ordinary B super 
and 68 to 73 cents for C super. Comb- 
ing pulled wools are in relatively much 
better shape than super wools. With 
the worsted mills working, there has 
been an improved demand for combing 
wools of all kinds, and one of the not- 
able results has been a tendency to 
throw everything possible into the 
combing piles. Fine combing wools are 
quoted at $1.05 to $1.10 clean, medium 
combing at 90 to 95 cents, and coarse 
combing at 80 to 85 cents. 


The foreign situation is full of inter- 
est to all parties in the wool textile in- 
dustry—manufacturers, wool dealers 
and growers. For different reasons all 
are looking forward to the future for 
guidance and profit, and it is generally 
recognized that the course of foreign 
markets will have much to do with the 
domestic wool market during the first 
half of 1926. Already the effect of the 
stability developed at the Australian 
auctions has been of service in sustain- 
ing prices here, and yet the same influ- 
ence has forced domestic sorts to de- 
cline to something nearer the level of 
world markets. 

The next series of the London wool 
sales will open March 8, and the gen- 
eral expectation is that prices will be 
full stronger than during the previous 


series. The Australian auctions are 
going forward steadily. Offerings 


scheduled for March are 301,000 bales, 
Or approximately 100,000,000 pounds. 
The demand is of a healthy and well- 
distributed character, with England, 
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America, Germany, France and Japan 
all buying. Sales of wool in Australia 
for the season to date have been 1,- 
875,000 bales. Shipments for the sea- 
son to January 31 were 115,000 bales. 

Boston has been showing consider- 
able interest in South American wools 
of late, especially in Montevideo sorts. 
At the end of February manufacturers 
were buying Montevideo 58s to 60s, 
which come into direct competition 
with domestic half-bloods. They were 
also taking Australian 64s to 70s, 64s 
and 60s, all of which are good worsted 
or topmaking sorts. The shipment sea- 
son at Montevideo is nearly over, late 
advices from thence indicating that 90 
per cent of the fine and coarse cross- 
breds had been sold and 70 per cent 
of the medium crossbreds. Other River 
Plate markets were firm and active, 
with England, France and Germany 
buying freely. 

Receipts of wool at the port of Bos- 
ton for 1926 to February 25, have been 
nearly 3,500,000 pounds larger than for 
the same period last year, the total 
being 60,632,300 pounds, including 9,- 
371,700 pounds domestic and 51,260,600 
pounds foreign, small increases over 
last year being noted for both foreign 
and domestic. 

The actual situation at the end of 
February is not easy to define accur- 
ately. Handlers of domestic wools 
expect to see that market recede a 
little, as usual at this season. Import- 
ers with wools due to arrive from 
abroad shortly are hoping for a mod- 
erate advance. Seasoned veterans in 
the trade are looking for a better and 
a higher market as soon as the heavy- 
weight business has been developed 
enough to give an intelligent idea of 
what wools are likely to be wanted 
during the next two or three months. 





OHIO COOPERATIVE HANDLES 
LARGE VOLUME OF WOOL 


A total of 3,758,149 pounds of wool 
was shipped by 7,676 Ohio growers 
through the Ohio Wool Growers Co- 
operative Association during the pool 
period, March 1, 1925, to January 1, 
1926. The amount of wool shipped by 
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the association from Ohio, Indiana and 
Wisconsin during the same time was 
4,489,415 pounds from 10,098 shippers. 
These figures were included in the re- 
port made at the annual meeting of the 
association held at Columbus the 
middle of January. At that time it was 
stated that 3,000,000 pounds of wool 
were still held in the cooperative ware- 
house. 

The members of the association in 
attendance at the convention were 
given some excellent instruction in re- 
gard to improvement in methods of 
handling farm flocks and reductions in 
production costs. 

The officers of the association were 
re-elected: President, L. B. Palmer, 
Pataskala; vice-president, W. G. Van- 
derbark, Zanesville; secretary, J. F. 
Walker, treasurer, R. A. 
Hammond, Columbus. 


Gambier; 





DIRECTORS SELECTED FOR PA- 
CIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL 
GROWERS 


At a meeting held in Portland, Ore- 
gon, on January 23, 1926, the following 
were elected as directors of the Pacific 
Cooperative Wool Growers for the 
current year: 

District No. 1—C. L. Beckley, Dixonville, 
Oregon. 

District No. 2—E. A. McCornack, 
Oregon. 

District No. 4—W. B. Barrett, 50 E. 43 N., 
Portland, Oregon. 
Districts No. 5 and 6—S 
tario, Oregon, and 

C. V. Bales, Kimberley, Oregon. 
District No. 7—James M. Davis, Pullman, 

Washington. 
District No. 8—F. S. 
Home, Idaho. 
Districts No. 9 and 10—D. H. Prior, Blocks- 

burg, California, and 
E. E. Brownell, 3696 Clay Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Eugene, 


. D. Dorman, On- 


Gedney, Mountain 


District No. 11—H. E. Bigelow, O’Neals, 
California. 

District No. 12—H. F. Danberg, Minden, 
Nevada. 


District No. 13—J. A. McBride, Elko, Nev. 

District No. 14—J. D. Yeager, Simpson, 
Nevada. 

District No. 15—At large, representing the 
public—C. J. Hurd, Bureau of Markets, 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis. 
Oregon. 

Mr. Charles L. Beckley was selected 
as president of the board of directors, 


with Dr. E. E. Brownell as vice-presi- 
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dent, and E. A. McCornack as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The Pacific Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers Association has been in operation 
five years. 

Starting in a small way in 1921, to 
sell wool on grade for the farm flock 
owners of western Oregon, mainly, the 
association has grown steadily. In its 
first year it handled a million and a 
half pounds of wool. In 1924 the vol- 
ume attained 3,000,000 pounds. 

In the meantime its territory was 
widened and the past year a large 
number of range operators have been 
listed as members. The membership 
list now includes producers in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, California, Ne- 
vada, and Nebraska. 

The first five-year contract expired 
December 31, 1925, but before that 
date a new contract covering the same 
period had been tendered the members, 
and a greater volume of wool was 
signed under the new contract than 
had been the case under the one ex- 
piring. The number of members was 
not yet as large, of course, but many 
new members with large flocks had 
brought up the volume. The new con- 
tract is for a five-year period, but con- 
tains a withdrawal clause permitting 
the member to withdraw at a stated 
time each year. To date no campaign 
for members under the new contract 
has been organized. 

Operating costs have been reduced 
each year. In 1921 the total costs were 
.05567 per cent on sales, and in 1925, on 
the pools so far closed, were down to 
0275 per cent. F. L. Ballard. 

Corvallis, Ore. 





PUTTING THE HEAVY LAMB 
OVER 


Again the heavy lamb is in serious 
but seasonal disrepute. Last winter 
by reason of feed scarcity, it was able 
to get by, but feeders have run into 
rough stuff on this occasion, over- 
weights dropping to a $10@10.50 bas- 
is on the mid-February slump when 
choice light lambs were worth $13 to 
shippers. It is true that recovery was 
prompt, but the big lamb is on uncer- 
tain footing. The trade can always 
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use a few, but congestion readily dev- 
elops. 


There is one peculiar phase of heavy 
lamb trade that is susceptible of log- 
ical explanation on the ground that a 
modicum of fat meat can be absorbed 
During the third week of February 
when the market broke $1@1.50 per 
hundredweight, getting a weighty 
lamb over the market scales, except 
“at a price”, was a stunt for the sales- 
man. Admittedly, the run of that week 
was heavy and the proportion of over- 
weights large. By Thursday killers 
asserted that the cooler accum- 
ulation was ample for at least a week, 
but early the following week, when the 
run was cut in two, a buying rush 
developed, a percentage of heavv 
lambs in a load was ignored and the 
resultant rebound was as much as $2 
per hundredweight on 90@98-pound 
stuff that had to take $11.75@12 on 
the bottom of the break. Medium 
quality Montana lambs’ weighing 
103@104 pounds sold up to $11 that 
would have been well sold at $10 at 
the low time. Light lambs never went 
below $13 and did not sell above $14.40 
on the sharp rise of the last week of 
the month. The advance in heavy 
lambs could not be gauged by prices 
as it was most in evidence in the sort. 


So serious was the market condition 
at the close of the third week of Feb- 
ruary that a conference between feed- 
ers and officials of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Broad was held at 
Chicago to adopt relief measures. 
Feeders were represented ‘by C. R. 
Evans and C. A. Bartels of Fort Coll- 
ins, Colorado; Gerge Kern, Windsor 
Colorado; T. C. Halley, Scotts Bluff, 
Nebraska; B. L. Von Trotha and H. 
W. Farr of Greeley, Colorado. 


The following statement was im- 
mediately filed with and disseminat- 


ed by the United and Associated Press: 


With increased receipts of lambs coming 
to market during the last few weeks, whole- 
sale prices of dressed lamb have declined 
approximately twelve per cent below the 
levels which prevailed in Chicago during 
the first part of the month, and from fif- 
teen to twenty _per cent below the levels 
which prevailed at that time in eastern con- 
suming centers. 

Lambs are now coming to market from 
Colorado and the Scotts Bluff territory in 
entirely adequate quantities for the consum- 
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ing demand. At present wholesale levels, 
housewives should find lamb, particularly 
the shoulder and breast, an unusually eco- 
nomical buy. 

It is interesting to note that consumption 
per capita of lamb and mutton is five times 


heavier in England than in the United 
States. 
Another statement, sent to 8,000 


newspapers and 500 radio stations, 
reads: 


At present prices, lamb is retailing con- 
siderably below its usual level, thus giving 
the customer an opportunity to enjoy this 
product more liberally than is often the case. 
Lamb is held in such high favor by the con- 
sumers that the price is often more than 
many feel justified in paying. At present 
the supply of fed lambs is unusually large, 
this causing the lowering of the price. 

Many lamb consumers prefer a cut which 
is only large enough for a single meal and, 
as a consequence, meat from heavier lambs 
can often be purchased at a lower price. 
This is to the advantage of the housewife 
who is interested in an economical meat pur- 
chase which will do for at least two meals. 
The following are a few suggestions for the 
handling of heavy cuts which will give most 
satisfactory results: 

Legs from heavy lambs often weigh six 
to eight pounds. If trimmed when purchas- 
ed from the butcher, it is almost always 
possible to slice off several pieces from the 
top. These are oftentimes sold as chops 
and make a very acceptable piece for fry- 
ing. If the rest of the leg is to be roasted, 
a quick searing in the oven will seal over 
the surface from which the chops have been 
cut and retain all ‘the juices in the roast. 
Should some of the roast leg be left over, 
it can be sliced cold and served with var- 
ious combinations. Even a fairly sharp knife 
will slice cold lamb most easily and attract- 
ively. No meat adds quite the zest to a 
lunch or sandwich as does the cold roast 
lamb. 

A shoulder of the lamb is often considered 
only fit for stewing, but, when cut from car- 
cass of a well-fed animal, makes a roast 
that is almost as satisfactory as the leg; 
in addition, it is much cheaper. One should 
not attempt to roast a shoulder without hav- 
ing the butcher bone it. With the ribs, blade 
and leg removed, however, and the piece 
sewed up again, it will roast as attractively 
and carve as satisfactorily as the leg. The 
bones can be cracked and make a very sat- 
isfactory broth. 

Where chops are cut from a heavy loin, 
it is always possible to have the butcher 
slice them a little thinner than is custom- 
ary so that the old American custom of one 
chop to each person with a couple left 
over for the platter will not entail too large 
a bill. In cookng the thinner chops, one 
must be careful not to cook them too long 
unless they are preferred quite well done. 

The plate or stew of the lamb is especially 
palatable when cooked with green vezet- 
able. New carrots and turnips are on the 
market now and, when combined with turn- 
ips and a good quality of canned peas, 4 
most acceptable stew can be made with the 
meatier plates of these heavy lambs. (née 
economical way of serving chops is to have 
the neck sliced into pieces about one-half 
inch thick. These are then seared and cook- 
ed in the oven. The necks from heavy lambs 
produce a larger and much more satisfac- 
tory steak than can be cut from smaller 
lambs. In addition, a little greater amount 
of fat upon the heavier necks will produce 
a most desirable juciness to this cut. 

J. E. Poole. 
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Conditions at the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 





An ever collapsible lamb market did 
a somewhat spectacular and, as_ far 
as feeders were concerned, a disastrous 
stunt in February. Bad distribution 
at Chicago and Denver was the demor- 
alizing influence. During the _ third 
week of February when the market 
went into the throes of demoralization, 
Chicago packers received 24,000 lambs 
direct from Denver; the next week 6,- 
000, which tells the story, partly at 
least. A more disadvantageous mark- 
et condition for the feeders, espec- 
ially the heavy lamb owner could not 
be imagined. 

How the market fluctuated may be 
inferred from the fact that between 
Friday of the third week and the same 
day of the fourth week, 90 to 100- 
pound lambs advanced $2 per hun- 
dredweight, sorts considered; top 
lambs $1.25@1.40 per hundredweight. 
On the low Friday $10.50 bought 101- 
pound choice lambs that were more 
easily sold a week later at $12.50. On 
the former Friday $13 was out on the 
limb for choice light shipping lambs 
that were marked up to $14.40 a week 
later. During the period of demoral- 
ization, sorting, which meant throw- 
ing heavy lambs out to sell below cull 
prices despite quality and condition, 
was drastic; but when a light supply 
the following week forced killers to 
buy for numbers, heavy lambs got by 
with the loads in which they came. So 
rapidly did the whole market recuper- 
ate the last week of the month on a 
cut of 25 per cent in local receipts that 
the bulk of lambs reacted to $13@14 
and $14.25@14.40 on shipper account, 
but much of the appreciation was in- 
dicated by laxity of sort. 


The February run around the ten- 
market circle, approximately 900,000, 
was practically the same as a year ago 
and had it been equitably distributed 
demoralization, at least, could have 
been avoided. Conditions were aggra- 
vated by the fact that farmer feeders 
Within a radius of a one-night haul 


of Chicago responded to every scrap 
of encouragement afforded by noon- 
day radio reports to load heavily for 
the next day’s market. This supply 
source is outside any human control 
agency. It was the “little fellow” with 
a single load that was responsible for 
much of the trouble. At the low time, 
91-pound choice farm-fed lambs were 
sold with difficulty at $12.25, less than 
a week later 92-pound Colorados in 
fairly good condition went over the 
scales at $13.75. Lambs carrying some 
weight sold at $12 on the bad week 
that were identical with $14 goods on 
the reaction. 

From the opening of February the 
whole market exhibited a weak under- 


lambs in Illinois, lowa and Indiana 
farm feed lots. Supply from this 
source is usually cleaned up by Febru- 
ary 1, giving Colorado and Nebraska 
the right of way, but farmer feeders 
were heavy contributors all through 
February, a fact that prevented Colo- 
rado feeders from “topping out” as was 
done last year, the result being that 
lambs acquired excessive weight. While 
the “topping out” process has been ad- 
vertised as an_ effective method of 
dealing with the heavy lamb problem, 
it was impossible this year. As usual 


the supply forecasters ran amuck as 
they failed to take into their calcula- 
tions the heavy direct movement of 
western lambs from range to farm 








Bullard Bros. first prize pen of three ram lambs at the 1925 International. The middle 
lamb was first in a class of eighteen head and is to be entered in the Salt Lake Ram 


Sale. 
tone. Choice light lambs started at 
$15, gradually declining until the bot- 
tom was realized at $13, when heavies 


sold from $11 to $10 in the case of 


throwouts with extreme weight, 
the 110@115-pound class reaching 
bottom at $10@10.50. Consider- 


ing weight of supply and an unsatisfac- 
tory dressed trade, the market held 
up reasonably well during the first two 
weeks of the month, when the smash 
developed, accelerated by a heavy 
movement of direct stuff to Chicago 
from Denver which was immediately 
checked when the news reached north- 
ern Colorado feeders. A direct cause 
of the trouble was the presence of an 


unusually large number of western 


feed lots last fall, as it went around the 
markets and thus evaded enumeration. 
Much of the farmer-fed stuff this win- 
ter has lacked condition, despite abund- 
ance of cheap corn, which is attributed 
to bad weather after it went in last 
fall, a fact that was to a large extent 
responsible for its tardy appearance 
at the market. 

A feature of the run has been a large 
percentage of yearling wethers, which 
have been popular with killers and sold 
about $2 per hundredweight less than 
top wool lambs. Light 85 to 95-pound 
yearlings make excellent substitutes 
for lamb carcasses, the product invar- 
iably reaching the public in the guise 
of lamb. This class at $11 to $13.50 








en 
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per hundredweight found a relatively 
healthy market right along, provided 
it was conditioned, but the last thing 
a killer can use is a half-fat yearling. 


A sprinkling of shorn lambs al- 
so sold to good advantage. At the low 
time fat 85-pound shorn lambs went 
at $11; the following week at the crest 
of the rise, 92-pounders made $12. 
Shorn lambs are rarely popular until 
temperatures rise. Shearing heavy 


lambs has been profitable. 


Scarcity of mature muttons held that 
phase of the trade in more stable con- 
dition than the lamb market. Few at- 
tractive sheep were available, most of 
the fat ewes being pregnant, insuring 
low dressing percentages. Fat ewes 
cost killers $8.50@9, largely, a few sell- 
ing above the latter figure; not many 
below $8. Two-year-old “breakers” 
were within $1.50 per hundredweight 
of top yearling prices while extreme 
wethers sold mainly at $10@10.50. Sup- 
ply of mature sheep and demand for 
mutton was about evenly balanced 
most of the time. 


Shearers took all the heavy-fleeced 
lambs they could get to at prices rang- 
ing from $13 to $14.25 according to 
weight. For 8l-pound stock $13.50 was 
paid, 68@69-pound goods going to the 
country at $14@14.25. 

At the inception of March, it was 
consensus of trade opinion that the 
worst had been passed. At that time 
Colorado had 650,000 to 700,000 head 
and the Scotts Bluff country enough 
to aggregate a million head with a 
marketing season of eight weeks. With 
anything like reasonable weekly dis- 
tribution, say 60,000 at Chicago, 35,000 
at Omaha, 20,000 at Kansas City and 
15,000 at St. Joe, these figures includ- 
ing direct stuff to packers from Den- 
ver, the whole package could be ab- 
sorbed without creating congestion. 
Farm-fed stuff in the corn belt will 
exert less influence from now on as 
Iowa, Illinois and Indiana have all 
cleaned up. Wisconsin, however, had 
considerably more lambs on March 1 
than a year ago, several large outfits 
at Burlington, Sun Prairie and other 
canning centers not having shipped a 
load. This stuff is at the call of the 
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commission man, so that its movement 
can be controlled. With the one-load 
shipper out of the way more stability 
may be expected. When one hundred 
of these put a single load on the rails 
the same day the market invariably 
goes to pieces. During the congested 
period the overnight estimate was 
doubled by actual receipts on several 
occasions by this factor. 


What will happen when winter 
lambs have been cashed is anybody’s 
guess. The California situation has 
materially improved as a result of re- 
cent rains, advices from that quarter 
indicating that the eastward move- 
ment will be somewhat later than last 
year, but that condition will be better, 
although the first few shipments will 
not be as heavy as in 1925. California 
expects to load about 400,00 head for 
the eastern market. Arizona, as far 
as can be learned, will have the usual 
package of about 40,000; Tennessee 
will have a few more and Kentucky 
about the same number. 


The dressed market has been some- 
what congested, necessitating the con- 
signment of excess over weekly re- 
quirements to the freezer. Always light 
cull carcasses have sold to better ad- 
vantage than prime heavies. At no 
time has there been the least difficulty 
in moving carcasses 40 pounds or less; 
always the 50-pound and up kind has 
been a hard selling proposition. The 
dressed market has been as jumpy as 
live trade, fluctuating $1@1.50 per hun- 
dredweight overnight, although the 
mass of retailers have rarely given 
their customers the benefit to which 
they are entitled. The bulk of lamb 
sales has ranged at $20 to $27 per 
hundredweight; of mutton at $11 to 
$16. At the low point few lamb car- 
casses were able to beat $25, heavy 
carcasses selling down to $17, but on 
the last round, with a sky rocket live 
lamb trade, dressed prices advanced 
$1 to $2 per hundredweight, $26@27 
being paid without haggling for the 
pick of the hang rail. 

Compared with the corresponding 
period of 1925, good and medium car- 


casses were $1 lower ; common realized 
1925 prices or $21 to $23, against $26@ 
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27 for tops compared with $26@27 a 
year ago, when live lambs were worth 
$16@17 and culls sold around $11. 
Dressed mutton sold at $11@16, large 
ly, against $10@16 a year ago when fa 
ewes were worth $6.75@10.25. 

Comparative top and average prices 
at Chicago market: 


Lambs 
Top Bulk Top Bulk 

1926 $14.40 $13.00@14.00 $10.50 $8.50@ 9.00 
1925 17.50 16.50@17.25 11.50 7.50@ 9.50 
1924 16.45 15.00@16.00 11.00 8.50@10.50 
1923 15.50 12.25@15.25 9.00 7.00@ 8.25 
1922 16.00 14.00@15.25 9.25 7.50@ 8.75 
1921 11.25 9.50@11.00 7.50 5.50@ 7.00 
1920 20.25 18.75@20.00 14.50 12.25@14.0( 
1919 19.75 18.00@19.50 14.65 12.50@14.40 
1918 18.05 17.00@17.75 14.00 11.75@13.75 
1917 15.05 14.00@15.00 12.50 10.50@12.25 


J. E. Poole. 





OMAHA 

Taken as a whole the fat lamb trade 
at Omaha, or anywhere else as far as 
that is concerned, revealed very little 
encouragement during the month of 
February for the feeder. Prices were 
on the toboggan the greater part of 
the four-week period and while part 
of the losses were regained, final quot- 
tations showed substantial declines 
from the close of the previous month. 
The eastern dressed mutton markets 
were under depression and this to- 
gether with seasonably moderate sup- 
plies put the situation in the hands 
of the packers, who in turn lost no 
time in hammering prices down- 
wards. Demand from all quarters dis- 
played a trifle more breadth the latter 
part of the month and values scored 
fair upturns from the low point. 

While a somewhat better tone seem- 
ed to dominate the trade the final 
week or so of February, there was a 
decided lack of encouraging news 
concerning the trend of prices for the 
next six weeks. Should the dressed 
markets receive better support than 
has been apparent for some time and 
supplies hold within just moderate lim- 
its, prices might score something of a 
reaction from the recent sharp break, 
but with the number of lambs in the 
feed lots running into rather burden- 
some proportions and the greater part 
of them beginning to carry consider- 
able weight, any material slump in 
prices would no doubt start this stuff 
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to moving marketward and in turn 
result in severe declines all along the 
line. 

Total supplies for February were 
184,000 head, in comparison with 172,- 
000 head in January and 193,000 head 
for February, 1925. 

The downward trend of killing class- 
es resulted in sharp losses in feeder 
prices during the month. As a whole 
offerings of lambs suitable for feed- 
ing purposes were fairly large and the 
steadily declining fat stock market had 
anything but a stimulating effect on 
the feeder market. A moderate num- 
ber of lambs carrying quite a little 
weight were taken out by feeder buy- 
ers for shearing purposes throughout 
the month and this helped to a small 
extent to cut down the number of 
lambs moving to packers, but not 
enough to inject any noticeable 
strength into the market. 


Features were few in aged sheep 
throughout the month of February. 
As is usual for this time of the year, 
supplies of this class of stuff were con- 
fined to small lots of ewes which in 
most cases were absorbed by packers 
at slight variations in prices, trade 
following in most instances the lower 
trend noted in lambs. 

Clyde McCreary. 





KANSAS CITY 





In the first three weeks of February 
the lamb market developed further 
sharp declines from the January level, 
and at the low point was $3.50 under 
the high point in December. In the last 
week of the month there was a rally 
of about $1, making the net loss of 
$1.50 to $2. This decline made practi- 
cally all fed lambs sold during Febru- 
ary show a net loss, and at the low 
point the heavy lambs were selling as 
much as $3 a head under the cost of 
production. The market closed the 
month with light weight lambs bring- 
ing $13 to $13.25; medium weights, 
$12.75 to $13; strong weights, $12.25 
to $12.75, and heavyweights, $11 to 
5. Shorn lambs brought $10.25 to 


The market course was a disappoint- 
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ment to feeders. The late rally brought 
some encouragement, and it will take 
a further sharp advance to make 
March prices break even. Feeders have 
given up the idea of closing the season 
on the right side of the ledger, and of 
course feel that the mistake this sea- 
son was in paying too much for thin 
lambs. Accordingly they will be in the 
market only if prices of thin lambs are 
shaded materially from last year’s lev- 
els. 


There is small prospect of March 
prices being above the February level. 
There are more lambs on feed now 
than a year ago, and weights are much 
heavier. Large numbers are moving to 
feed-in-transit yards to be shorn, and 
this increases the numbers that will 
have to be handled strictly on the 
heavyweight dressed lamb basis. This 
situation may be modified by the small 
supply of fat sheep and yearlings avail- 
able, but by late March heavy lambs 
will look very similar to yearlings on 
the hook. 

The two encouraging things, how- 
ever, are that pelts have advanced 
moderately in the past two weeks, and 
that the Colorado sheep feeders, assist- 
ed by the National Meat Board, have 
started a campaign to eat more heavy 
lambs. The closing February rally was 
the direct result of the advance in 
pelts, and it is not manifest as yet what 
influence the eat-more-lamb move will 
have. The per capita consumption of 
dressed lamb and mutton in the United 
States in 1925 was less than five and a 
half pounds, a quantity so small in the 
average that it could be easily in- 
creased without any material effort. 
This slump in fat lamb prices, with se- 
vere loss to feeders, may bear the right 
kind of fruit, especially if the campaign 
to eat more mutton is 
Americans eat an 


followed up. 
average of 5.3 
pounds of dressed lamb and mutton an- 
nually, as compared with ten times 
that much beef and fifteen times that 
much pork. In England the average 
consumption of lamb and mutton is 
that of America. 

use the proper 
amount of ovine meat in proportion to 
pork and beef, our fat lamb and mut- 


nearly six times 


Should Americans 
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ton supply would have to be more than 
doubled. Eat-more-lamb-and-mutton is 
certainly a goal for every flockmaster 
and sheep feeder to talk and boost. 

Fat sheep received only a small per 
cent of the loss experienced by fat 
lambs, and prices in many cases, ex- 
cept for yearlings, were sufficiently 
high to give feeders an even break for 
the profit side. On the close, fat ewes 
brought $7.75 to $8.50; fat wethers, 
$8.50 to $9.50, and yearlings, $9.50 to 
$10.75. The supply was moderate, and 
except for yearlings, will remain so for 
the next thirty days. 

February receipts at all markets 
were larger than those of the same 
month last year, though the increase 
was not sufficient to reduce the re- 
maining supply to a point where kill- 
ers will fee! the necessity of advanc- 
ing prices to care for the demand. 
Probably the month’s prices would 
have shown a better average had there 
been a more even distribution in the 
supplies; too many westerns came 
into competition with northern feed lot 
supplies in Chicago. However, this was 
only an unrelated condition to the prin- 
cipal factor that demand for dressed 
products was small and the wool mar- 
ket indifferent. Kansas City received 
111,758 head during the month, an in- 


crease of 13,541, compared with the 
same period last year. For the two 
months receipts were 216,524, com- 


pared with 190,450 in the same period 
last year. C. M. Pipkin. 





ST. JOSEPH 





Sheep receipts still continue liberal, 
the total for February being approxi- 
mately 132,900, compared with 114,776 
for January, 1926, and 106,846 for Feb- 
ruary a year ago. Of the month’s total 
Colorado furnished 64,345, or practi- 
cally one-half. Idaho and Utah contrib- 
uted six loads, while the rest were 
from Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri and 
Iowa in the order named: The down- 
ward course of the lamb market con- 
tinued this month, until the last week, 
when there was a 75c@$1.00 advance, 
which put values back about where 
they were two weeks ago. Best lambs 
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on the close, weighing from 89 pounds 
down, sold at $13.25, with 105-pound 
offerings at $12.25. Clips sold on clos- 
ing days at $11@11.50, and feeders up 
to $12.50. Aged sheep were compara- 
tively scarce during the month, and 
values on the close are about in line 
with a month ago. Good ewes were 
quoted up to $8.50, wethers $9@9.25, 
and yearlings $11.25@11.50. 
H. H. Madden. 





DENVER 





The heavy marketing of sheep and 
lambs at all markets in January and 
early February caused a glut in the 
dressed lamb market at the eastern 
seaboard and a serious drop in prices 
Denver 


in fat lambs at all markets. 


suffered in common with the rest. 


Prices at that market dropped from 
$14 for tops early in February to $11.50 
along about the middle of the month. 
Later there was some improvement 
and at the close $13 was taking the 
best grades. A nation-wide campaign 
to induce the public to eat more lamb 
and advices to shippers to hold back 
their consignments to allow the mar- 
ket to recover are having effect. Col- 
orado lamb feeders are organizing to 
work out the equitable distribution of 
shipments and avoid gluts in the mar- 
ket, and it is hoped that the measures 
to be taken will result in better prices 
for the balance of the consignments 
from western feed lots. 

Demand for feeding lambs was fair, 
but not urgent, during the month, on 
account of the slump in the fat lamb 
market. Feeder lambs were selling at 
$14.25 early in February, and the same 
grades were quoted at $12.50 at the 
close. Since March first prices have 
advanced to $13 for best feeding lambs 
on the Denver market. Ewes are hold- 
ing about steady at $8 to $8.25 for a 
good grade of fat stock. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs for Feb- 
ruary at Denver were 135,445 head, 
compared to 177,031 head in February 
1925. W. N. Fulton. 


THE 


RECEIPTS AND SLAUGHTER AT 
ST. JOE 





A report from the St. Joseph Stock 
Yards Company for the year 1925, 
with 1924 comparisons, shows that St. 
Joseph consumes practically all of the 
sheep received there. During the past 
year sheep receipts totaled 1,142,857. 
Of this number packers slaughtered 
865,530, and feeders took out to the 
country 203,134; the balance included 
those bought and shipped by order 
buyers or billed through. In 1924, 
1,088,731 sheep arrived at that market, 
805,020 were consumed there and 228,- 
810 were driven out as feeders. 





MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 





Stock raisers, farmers, and house- 
wives who prepare their own meat for 
home consumption will appreciate very 
much the book, Meat and Meat Pro- 
ducts, by William Henry Tomhave, 
head of the department of animal hus- 
bandry of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, which was recently published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadel- 
phia. Instructors in animal husbandry 
will also find this new text very valu- 
able in their work; in fact, it was pre- 
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pared primarily for such use, especially 
in live-stock judging classes. 

The opening chapters of the book 
deal with the characteristics of meat, 
its composition and food value, and the 
care and handling of animals previous 
to slaughter. Then, the slaughtering, 
dressing and cutting of each kind of 
meat is thoroughly developed. This 
section is exceptionally well illustrat- 
ed; in such a way, in fact, that a novice 
could very easily follow directions. 
There are also chapters on market 
classes and grades of meat, judging 
live stock, animal by-products, sausage 
making, lard and tallow, curing, can- 
ning and smoking meats, 
pelts, and refrigeration. 


hides and 


Meat and Meat Products is the most 
comprehensive book on this subject 
that has been published recently, and 
as it is the result of years of experi- 
ence in teaching and demonstration 
work, can be relied upon as containing 
accurate and practical information. 





Registered Rambouillet Ewes 


400 Registered Rambouillet ewes; axes, 
yearlings to fives. Bred to highest priced 
bucks of 1925 National Ram Sale. Will sel! in 
lots to suit purchaser before or after lambing. 
Prices in reason. 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP COMPANY 
Pendleton, Oregon 














This Space Reserved For 


Manti Livestock Company 


Manti, Utah 


Breeders of Rambouillets for over twenty years 





LEWIS ANDERSON, President 








Owners, Oak and Mountain Ranches, Salina Canyon, Utah 


L. R. ANDERSON, Secretary 
T. J. ANDERSON, Vice-President 





R. E. LEE KENNER, Manager 
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“HE IS A HE PUP” 

L. J. Horlacher’s good article in the 
November issue of the Wool Grower 
on making the Kentucky spring lamb 
recalled to my mind a genuinely en- 
joyed experience that I had ten years 
ago this past fall. I was sent by E. 
S. Good to buy some of those hardy, 
prolific, mottled-faced ewes—product 
of the Cumberland Mountains. 

We traveled by horseback—my 
partner being a native to the section 
was familiar with the customs and 
habits of the people. The one trait 
of these people that impressed me 
most was their unalloyed hospitality. 
When dinner time came we drew up 
to the most convenient house, my 
companion would say “Howdy Mom’,” 
she would reply “Howdy”, place a cou- 
ple of chairs on the porch and disap- 
pear in the direction of the kitchen. 
Presently when the men arrived for 
dinner, the horses would be put up 
and fed hay and ear corn. When din- 
ner was ready everyone would move 
in toward the table without any ado 
whatsoever: 

As we were particular that the ewes 
be healthy and young, we could only 
get from two to five head at a farm. 
It is considerable of a job to segre- 
gate three or four sheep from a flock 
on a mountain pasture and bring them 
down through timber and_ brush; 
sometimes the ewes would be tied to- 
gether to simplify matters and to 
avoid their becoming scattered. 

There are no better people anywhere 
than these Cumberland Mountain 
folks, and they retain many admirable 
characteristics that, in the shuffle, the 
inhabitants of numerous other regions 
have lost; at the same time, every lo- 
cality has its people of high and low 
degree. Some one has said that the 
kind of wheels in a man’s head is 
shown by the kind of spokes that come 
out of his mouth; likewise a written 
communication can reveal very vividly 
the inmost thoughts and the commod- 
ities of life on which the greatest value 
is placed. 

We were walking along the road, 
and my companion said, “Do you see 
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Ranches and Sheep For Sale 








Sheepmen’s Opportunity 


For lease or sale “FARM UTAH,” located 
in Sunny Sevier County, 450 acres under cul- 
tivation, well fenced. About 500 acres outside 
for grazing purposes. Two large barns wall 
equipped with feeding racks, convenient 
shearing and lambing sheds, silo and spa- 
cious yards. Modern five-room house with 
electric lights, bath, hot and cold water, ce- 
ment cellar and wash houses; poultry yard, 
etc. Can raise alfalfa, corn, grain and sugar 
beets. Inquire 


MRS. C. N. STILLMAN 


Richfield, Utah. 


head of sheep on the Holy Cross Na- 


FOR SALE 


In Colorado, good sheep ranch with 
plenty of open range for fall and 
spring, a grazing permit for 1500 


tional Forest, eight-room modern 
house and out barns on place. 


B. D. PRICE 


Minturn, Colo. 











FOR SALE or LEASE 
in 
UINTAH BASIN UTAH 


7,000 acres grazing land, suitable 
for spring and fall grazing, near 
Duchesne City. Terms to responsible 
parties. 


H. P. OTTOSEN 
Box 555 Meeker, Colo. 


FOR SALE 
3600 acres excellent lambing range, 
fenced and crossed fenced. 


2000 acres good range, all fenced, 
plenty of running water. 


Located in Tehama County. 
Deal Direct with Owners. 
For particulars address: 


J. F. MALLON, 5302 Lawton Ave. 
Oakland, Calif., or Orland, Calif. 














FOR SALE 


I have for sale between 800 and 900 
last year’s lambs, 500 of them are 
ewes and the rest wethers. They are 
all from Corriedale ewes and Ram- 
bouillet rams, and are a nice even 
bunch with a long, fine staple of wool. 
Will sell with wool on or off. 

Would like to dispose of them by 
April 1. Price, reasonable. For par- 
ticulars, write 

PATRICK J. PATTEN, 
Columbus, Mont. 











FOR SALE 


Sheep outfit complete, with 5500 
breeding ewes and ewe lambs 
from same. For price and partic- 
ulars 


apply to 


HANDLEY BROS. 


Eureka, Nevada 


W. H. Wells Live Stock 
Ranch is Offered 
For Sale 


A fine stock ranch, 14,000 acres, in- 
cluding 250 acres alfalfa, located 70 
miles east of Colorado Springs, and 80 
miles southeast of Denver; three miles 
to Rock Island and five miles to Union 
Pacific stations. 

It is fully stocked with 6,000 Ram- 
bouillet Sheep, and equipped with all 
kinds of farming implements, with suf- 
ficient horses to operate. Feed and 
water are unsurpassed. Has been op- 
erated successfully for many years. 

. Owner desires to retire. 
The price and terms will interest 


you. 
W. H. WELLS 
1624 N. Tejon St., 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

















OUR HERDS 
of 


Rambouillets and Crossbred 
Yearling Ewes 


ARE FOR SALE 
with Wool On or Off 


LOGAN INVESTMENT CoO. 
**Wool Growers”’ 
222 Deseret News Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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GUARANTEED 


aed "EAR TAGS 


Devil Worm Capsules are 
the quickest, easiest, surest 
and cheapest method. Used 
and recommended every- 
where. Money back if dis- 
satisfied for any reason, 
Send Trial Order NOW. 


CHAS. M. HICK & CO. 
1018 So. WABASH AVENUE 











240 East 2nd So., 


icago 








The strongest Ear Tag on the market. 
Easily attached in one operation. Sufficient 
space for name, address and number. Write 
for free samples. 


Inter-Mountain Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 








NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


LICENSE NO. 17 


OWNED, OPERATED AND MANAGED BY WOOLGROWERS 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


If you want to know the grade, shrink, condition and value of your clip and then 
receive that market value in dollars and cents, place it in a U. S. Government 
Licensed and Bonded Warehouse where you know in advance the exact cost of 
handling and where you receive check for entire amount, less charges, either in 
original bags or graded, within three days after loading on the cars. 


NO UNCERTAINTY NO DEFERRED CHARGES 
Office, Red Bluff, Calif. Warehouse, Vina, Calif. 

















SHIP OR OFFER YOUR: 


SHEEP ,PELTS 


HELLMAN BROS. ssz.vouss, mo. 


104 N. MAIN ST. 

















Your Business and Ours 


BUSINESS MAN only earned three per cent on the money invested in his plant 
one year, owing to general depression, but he made several times that much 
the next year when business was good. 





A farmer lost his wheat crop one year owing to drought, but his crop the 
next year paid him for the two years. 


A manufacturer was only able to earn small profits for several years after 
he started his factory, but his earnings in later years made up for the lean years. 


Compare the position of these men to that of the railroads: 


The railroads’ earnings are limited py law and one-half of anything they 
may earn over 6 per cent in any one year on the physical value of their railroad 
operating properties must be turned over to the Government. The Government 
guarantees the railroads no income, and thus far under the law the railroads as 
a whole have neither earned nor received 6 per cent. The railroads do not have 
the full opportunity that other industries enjoy of making up in prosperous years 
the losses sustained during the lean years. 


Southern Pacific Company earned 2.06 per cent on its investment in 1920; 
3.36 per cent in 1921; 4.29 per cent in 1922; 4.81 per cent in 1923 and 3.09 per cent 
on its investment in 1924. The average return for the five years was 3.70 per 
cent. 


Since adequate revenues are essential to continuance of good railroad service, 
the public should remember that at best railroad earnings are limited to a normal 
interest rate, and that money lost in one year cannot be regained. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
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that man over there?” I replied that I 
did. “Well,” he said, “here is a letter 
he wrote.” I took it and considered it 
worth copying. 
“Sept. 15, 1915 Ky. Mr. 
—— Sir i wil write you bout our 
Hangh Dog. He is 6 months old 
A white. Speakel With a long Yer 
He. is. A He pup his mother is fox, 
an coon an Pos.em dog i gave 6 hens. 
an. Won Ruster for the Hawn pup if 
you want to give to me your Won pig 
an half galen whiskey i will give you 
a Big 2 Bladed nife New Cost $1.25 
Bring to you the Hawn pup at wonc 
rite at Ky. Rite me of 
month to come. Be Shure whiskey is 
out that ofer is my best or No trade. 
Yours . 
Burnett, N. Y. 











M. J. Smith. 





MONTANA FARM FLOCKS 





With such valuable experiences as 
those of the Deaney Brothers, Sam 
Wagaman, Fred Rathert and George 
Flint of the First State Bank of Wolf 
Point and John Cobban of Froid and 
the good outlook for sheep for sever- 
al years to come, it is evident that 
there is still further room for expan- 
sion in this direction by northern Mon- 
tana farmers. Some _ experiences as 
gathered from these pioneer northern 
Montana sheepmen show that sheep- 
raising is a very profitable enterprise 
and that last year the average ewe 
gave as high as $10 cash return for 
the year in the form of wool and a 
lamb. 

Further investigation shows that a 
small flock of sheep fits into our sys- 
tem of farming in such a shape that in 
case either wheat or sheep 
prices are deflated the  north- 
farmer can _pro- 
duce, due to this combination, either 
one of these products at a lower cost 
than a specialized farmer, which is 
bound to increase the margin of profit 
and in case of a saturated market will 
crowd the other fellow out of business. 

Dr. Spillman of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics pointed out that there is little 
danger of over expansion of sheep in 
the United States due to the fact that 
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the big specialized sheep farmer has 
and is gradually, diminishing and that 
the only place any expansion is taking 
place is in the adaptable spring wheat 
area; the eastern and southern states 
find it impossible to raise sheep due to 
the many parasitic diseases there. 

He also pointed out that in the dry 
wheat areas of Washington, sheep were 
very successful in cutting down labor 
costs by keeping summer fallow entire- 
ly free from weeds. In northern Mon- 
tana where demonstrations have been 
conducted on various types of soil it 
has been shown that the carrying cap- 
acity of the land put into tame grass 
pasture or sweet clover runs from 
three to eight head per acre during the 
growing season, which on an average 
basis shows and indicates that greater 
returns can be produced from land 
than by using it for wheat production. 

Reynoldson’s “Organized System of 
Farming in Northeastern Montana,” 
say that over a period of four years 
even during the depressing years for 
wheat, which lasted only a short time, 
30 head of ewes brought in an annual 
$223 and that 
with an evenly balanced livestock base 
30 head constituted an economically 
sized farm flock. 

According to our model type of farm 
for northeastern Montana as compared 
with our present system, too much of 
the income is 


average income of 


coming from cash 
crops. An analysis shows that close 
to 75 per cent of our income is from 
wheat and flax and that according to 
the best stabilized and money-making 
method over a period of time this 
should be reduced at least 25 per cent, 
which will necessitate a marked in- 
crease in sheep, hogs and poultry, the 
live stock balance being practically cor- 
rect. It is believed that our special- 
ized cash crop system of farming, to- 
gether with our balanced diversified 
base will be the means, through their 
practicability of working out a well 
organized farm, which will result in 
cutting down the cost of production to 
an extent that will make a wid- 
er margin of profit and increase the 
income as well as value of farm lands 
in northeastern Montana. Leon Shaw. 
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Montana 
Wool Growers! 


We sold more Wool Bags and Fleece Twine 
in 1925 than ever before. We thank you for 
your patronage. 


We specialize in 64-ounce, hemmed top, jute 
oversewed Bags made especially for us by 
Bemis; and 4-ply Paper Fleece Twine; a com- 
bination that affords the wool grower the best 
there is. We can also supply 4-ply Jute 
Fleece Twine. 


ASK US FOR PRICES. 
We also distribute 
“Black Leaf 40” Sheep Dip. 


Kemp’s Branding Liquid—3 Colors. 
Cooper’s Dips—Powder and Liquid. 


Write for Prices. 


The T. C. Power Co. 


Established in 1867. Helena, Mont. 














ABetter Camp for Your Money 





DeLux Covers 
and Bed, 
Standard —4 
Camps Etc 





Famous for 40 years 


OTTO O. OBLAD 


525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Can ship to any point on railroad 





The Wool Grower Chooses 
Its Advertisers. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


An Exceptionally Good Sheep Dip 


1 Part Kreso Dip No. 1 to 72 Parts 
Water will kill 


Sheep Ticks and Sheep Scab 


It does not burn or irritate. 
Does not injure the fleece or skin. 
It heals shear cuts and wounds. 


Economical - Easy toUse - Uniform 


Use Kreso Dip No. 1 Freely 
to keep all farm animals healthy, to kill 
parasites and for the rapid healing of cuts, 
wounds, scratches and common skin 
troubles. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 
No. 151. Care of Sheep. 
. 160. Hog Diseases. 
. 163. Care of Poultry. 
. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 
For Sale at all Drug Stores 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











We Make and Recommend 


CHOROLEUM 


The High-Grade Coal-Tar Dip 


For Ticks, Lice, Mange and General 
Disinfecting 


Ask for Circular No. 303 and the Big 
6 Price List, which gives the uses an 
prices of all our products useful to the 
stockgrower and feeder. It’s free. 


The ANTISEPTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


3103 Walnut St., Denver, Colorado. 











ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE 60'S. 


Standard 4-Ib. Jute Oversewed 


WOOL BAGS 





WORTENDYKES PAPER TWINE 











Salt Lake Office, 925 Kearns Bidg. 


Telephone Wasatch 2121 
WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 
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My offerings: 
425 Yearling Rams, all —— to 
registration, and over half polled. 
6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams of Registered 
Percheron mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 


RAUP'’S 
Ohio 
Rambouillets 


I offer at this time: 


30 rams two years old this 
spring. 30 ewes, the same age, 
bred to lamb in the spring. 50 
older ewes. 


CHANDLER P. RAUP 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
R. D. 10 














The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 





Organized 1884 


} 7350 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 


World. 


President 


Lafayette, Ind. 


Share of stock, $5.00 


The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 


W. S. GUILFORD 


American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 


ceived for Volume Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 
President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysvillé, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 











J. M. WADE, Sec’y 





Please Mention the Wool Grower 
When Answering Advertisements 

















Wonderful crossing sheep. Very prolific, quick to mature, hardy and 
alert. Finest quality mutton with plenty of lean meat. 
RESERVE CHAMPIONS SMITHFIELD, 1924. 


The most goruies crossing sheep today. Particulars: Secretary, Suffolk 
heep Society, 24 Princess Street, Ipswich, England. 
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WOMAN SUCCEEDS AS WOOL 
BUYER 





“Just happened to fall into the game 
accidentally.” 


This was the laconic reply made by 
Mrs. Harriet W. Tooley of Harlowton, 
Montana, conceded to be the only 
woman wool buyer in the Northwest, 
if indeed, not the entire country, when 
asked how she happened to take to 
wool buying. 

“You see after my husband died,” 
she said, “I had to make a living, and 
I took up the buying of wool because 
I felt that I knew more about that than 
any. other line of productive endeavor. 
At first it was an experiment. Now its 
my business. I have been at it for 
seven years. I like it as well as any 
person can like a business following. 


It is no snap, to be sure. There are 


plenty of rough placesto cross and lots 
of hard work, but one gets that in any 
line he or she may follow.” 


And then, when asked how it hap- 
pened that she is the only female wool 
buyer having in mind exclusive occupa- 
tion along that line, her reply was 
characteristic of a woman who was not 
afraid to enter a field that always has 
been considered beyond a woman’s 
scope. “Well, what other 
would take up such a line?” 

Mrs. Tooley is buyer for Cortingley 
& Co., Inc., of Boston, and is the sole 
representative of that firm in the state 
of Montana. This year she purchased 
more than 2,000,000 pounds of wool 
for that corporation. She is the widow 
of Clarence P. Tooley, former state 
senator of Meagher County. Mr. 
Tooley was for a number of years 
private secretary to “Two Dot” Wil- 
son, so named because of his register- 
ed livestock brand, and at his death he 
conducted the estate for Mrs. Wilson. 
It was thus natural that Mrs. Tooley 
should possess a greater or less know- 
ledge of sheep, cattle and wool. 

Leon Shaw. 


woman 
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